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St. Nick the P. A.wink! 
against the juiciest turkey 
fo th puter be that joy’us pound humidor of 
a ee ee een 

"| gaithe tich-of-the-clock 


oy athe tend ee 
ee Sata ate rte mag ad 
i 


the chertoas into the it Foo stacey ary oe 


of the 25th : 
: Tt a la AO tet ein ltadtl teas RIN F 
nS, It spells smoke-sport all day Christmas and many C 
nights thereafter! It passes out a good-will-message 


or sepaineoudine syhatehotend capacity — and 
working to beat the band! For, Prince Albert 


ele Wee encom qunipieneet 
ne & ty Galt — — this joy-jar-of-P. A. — inside BERT 
out 


Paste it in your bonnet that right now's the time to get in your 
idles tes aeentrcerendiel whee. th ti I 
See Se rs a ' te nattona 
4 Po joy smoke 


) RJ. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 





Prince Albert’s success has been one of the greatest triumphs 
| in advertising history! Here is a characteristic P. A. Christ- 


| tas greeting—from The Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 18th. 


W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
Yor Bosros PHILADELPHIA Ctevetann Cuicaco 
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FOR TANGIBLE RESULTS, 


The Man Who Buys 


IS THE MAN TO REACH 





In the Purchasing Departments of more than 25,000 important 
concerns in the U. S. and abroad, this illustration is typical in this 
respect—while numerous papers, circulars, etc., daily come and 
go, one reference book (Thomas’ Register) stands in front of the 
buyer every day in the year. At any moment it gives him the 
sources of supply for anything he wants. It is the first thing he 
consults—usually the only thing. Likewise the foreman, super 
intendent and all others having to do with ordering, go to it for 
information. 

Descriptive and other advertising matter therein automatically 
comes to the. attention of the above buyers at the important mo 
ment when they are interested. It costs for only one time, but 
lasts for at least a year, producing the highest class of inquiries 
continuously throughout the year in as large volume as though 
repeated every issue in weekly or monthly periodicals. 

1921 forms now closing. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, *"Nverae 


4500 Pages, 9x12 
Price $15.00 


6000 Advertisements 
2300 Advertisers 


Get the A. B. C. Audit on Thomas Register, also on all ether similar 
Publications, and compare Paid Circulation both quantity and quality. 
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How to Reduce Dealer Mortality 


National Distribution Can Only Be Placed on a Permanent Basis When 
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his talk. 
, “I ain't 
e to read, 
time to talk 
buyin’ yer 
.” “Well, my 
dar sir, buy it 
for your wy 
ter, she’s just fin- 
ishing school this 
year and is am- 
hitious to learn 
more; you just 
said so your- 
self.” “Oh, she’s 
already got a 
book,” rejoined 
the farmer. 

Some manu- 
facturers look at 
their territory 

and reflect: 

eve got a 
dealer there.” 

Coming back 
to the book anal- 
ogy: When I sold 
Magazines years 
ago, I had one 
customer who al- 


BOOK agent was canvassing 
rural territory for a combina- 
‘Atlas and Dictionary. He 
stopped a farmer at the end 
corn row and was just com- 
“Nope,” said the 


By H. L. Winn 








N 1917, Printers’ INK inves- 

tigated the dealer mortality 
of a prominent national organi- 
zation. Approximately 2,000 
new accounts were “landed” 
each year—a record of which 
the general manager was proud. 

But in the same period about 
1,800 old accounts died. Why? 
Because too much emphasis 
was placed on getting new 
business and not enough on 
retaining the old business. 

At a time when many re- 
tailers afe failing efficiently to 
discharge their duties in keep- 
ing goods moving, this subject 
is of great importance. One 
successful advertiser thinks 
that the selection of a proper 
retailer is sc important that 
he has been known to wait 
seven years to get representa- 
tion in a town. 

The subject is indeed a time- 
ly one. It is discussed con- 
structively in Mr. Winn’s 
accompanying article. 








| Retail Merchants Are Selected with an Eye to the Future 


tle else. And some manufacturers 
jump their sales representative over 
the territory, getting dealers like 
an amateur playing checkers; they 
get lots of action while they are 
on the move, but it doesn’t get 


them anywhere. 

It appears to 
the writer that 
dealer selection 
is a most vital 
part of the dis- 
tributing pla‘n. 
Your advertising 
may awaken in- 
terest, create de- 
sire, and then 
fail to consum- 
mate the sale be- 
cause your dealer 
isn’t the sort of 
a man in whom 
people have con- 
fidence. And a 
worse situation 
is to have your 
advertising in- 
duce action, have 
the sale made 
and then have 
your future pros- 
pects in that ter- 
ritory “shot to 
pieces” because 
your dealer does 
not attempt to 





ways bought the 
biggest magazine ' 
he could find. He invariably sized 
up the proportion of reading mat- 
ter and advertising and frequently 
would remark : “I want to buy solid 
ttading matter—I don’t believe in 


make adjust- 
ments, Your dealer comes into 
direct contact with your public; 
he’s “you” in his territory. You 
and your product are judged .by 
his behavior ; he’s the custodian of 
paying for advertisements.” Hewas your good-will—isn’t it right to 

quantity; he got it and lit- be most careful in selecting him? 

Table of Contents on page 170 
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I have been greatly interested 
in asking the ultimate consumers, 
over a wide range of territory, 
how they liked various advertised 
commodities; for the most. part, 
automobiles, tractors, trucks and 
farm equipment. The variety of 
answers was illuminating. In 
some localities a certain cream 
separator would give excellent ser- 
vice and the buyers would be 
perfectly satisfied. In adjacent 
territory, with conditions that 
were identical, this same separa- 
tor would be regarded as a 
“lemon.” Nine times out of ten 
the trouble could be traced to the 
dealer. Sometimes he didn’t 
understand the proper operation 
and adjustment of the machine; 
in other cases he was too apathetic 
to see to it that the customer was 
receiving service and was satis- 
fied. And some people, even 
though dissatisfied, will never 
complain; it’s a matter of pride 
with them that they are not 
kickers. But a man of this type 
usually works overtime telling 
friends all about it, and what a 
raw deal he has received. 

Some of the dealers were not 
the logical men to handle the 
product in their territory. It was 
recently brought to my attention 
that in a certain good-sized Okla- 
homa town the agency for a na- 
tionally advertised cream separa- 
tor was in the hands of the pro- 
prietor of a milk-buying station. 

This dealer Mad five machines 
on the floor—they were not sell- 
ing—didn’t even have a prospect 
in mind. The salesman for that ter- 
ritory “dropped in” one morning 
and was greeted somewhat in this 
fashion, “Nothing doing; can’t sell 
what I have got—what in the 
blazes do I want to book any more 
for?” The salesman decided he 
would stay over a day and look 
into the situation. He decided to 
loaf a while with the local repre- 
sentative better to understand 
what was the matter. Soon the 
dealer got busy with milk tests 
and the salesman got busy with 
farmers who were waiting in line 
to unload their milk. He soon 
had the consent of five milk 
haulers to try separating for two 
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weeks, they to sell their creap 
in the best market. In the afte. 
noon he and the dealer loaded the 
machines into a truck and &@ 
livered them. The salesman tol 
the prospects to use the 

tors for two weeks without obj- 
gation; that he would be back ip 
that time and then they cou 
make their decision. He sen 
their names to cream buyers ip 
nearby cities. As a result the 
sold their cream for more money 
than they had been getting for 
the whole milk; didn’t have tp 
haul it to town daily, and hai 
the skimmed milk to feed to th 
calves and hogs. On his retum 
trip the salesman closed all fir 
deals; took the dealer’s order for 
fifteen more and_ secured his 
promise to push the busines, 
But as the matter stood, the com 
pany still had the wrong dealer. 
He was a whole milk buyer, ani 
if the milk producers separate 
their milk, he lost the profit a 
just that much business, Th 
milk buying paid a _ continuow 
profit; the separator a single one, 
and he knew it. 


PLENTY OF BUYERS, BUT THE SEl- 
ING MUST BE 100 PER CENT 


It looks as if almost any ma 
with a little mechanical ability 
and sufficient financial backing 
could successfully sell automo 
biles; there has been a big de 
mand, coupled with high wage 
and general prosperity. But its 
a buyer’s market now, and pros 
pects will shop a little before clos 
ing a contract. And the dealers 
past performance as well as that 
of the car is going to have a wide 
bearing on his chances of making 
good. 

My attention was called to 3 
case the other day that will make 
my point clear. A local dealer 
automobiles was being sued by his 
customer for fraud. Public ser 
timent was pretty much on ome 
side of the case—the customer's 
side. From the information | 
could gather, the plaintiff, a wel 
to-do farmer, but so close 

Strickland Gillilan would hav 
called him “adjacent,” had cor 
summated an automobile trade 
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Circulation 
ae That Persists and Grows 


At this time, when circulation managers declare 
circulation increasingly hard to get and keep, The 
Christian Herald is repeating history and showing 
ahealthy growth. 
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Current reports from our subscription department 
show an increase in receipts of yearly subscriptions 
amounting to 23% over corresponding period of 1919. 
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The significance of this increase is emphasized by 
the fact that the Christian Herald is using no “forced 
draft” circulation methods. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
New York 
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' 58% of our present subscribers have taken the paper more than 


five years. 
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with the defendant, the local 
dealer of a much-advertised car. 
It seems that the farmer had a 
previous season’s model of a 
cheaper car which he desired to 
“trade in” on a new 1920 model 
of some other make. After a 
pretty thorough canvass of the 
various local dealers, he made a 
trade with the dealer in question, 
receiving an allowance for his old 
car almost as large as its list 
price new. It was stipulated in 
the agreement which both of them 
signéd at the time the trade was 
made that the new car was to be 
a “special paint” job, to be fin- 
ished in black (the car being 
regularly finished in standard 
green), and that it would be de- 
livered Some two months later. 
It appears that the customer re- 
ceived his car, accepted it, drove 
- yaw and was thoroughly satis- 
ed. 

Some two months after he re- 
ceived the car he was accosted on 
the street one evening by a young 
fellow who requested that he be 
allowed to look at the serial num- 
ber and the motor number on the 
car. The farmer said, “I guess 
it’s all right, but I’d like to know 
what business it is of yours; this 
is a new car, bought and paid for, 
and if you’re looking for stolen 
cars, look somewhere else.” The 
young fellow made the startling 
reply, “Yes, I suppose you think 
it is a new car, but I have every 
reason to think that it’s a second- 
hand car.” A big argument en- 
sued, but finally they looked at 
the numbers on the car. Repair- 
ing to the light of a nearby dis- 
play window, the young fellow 
pulled a sizable memorandum 
book from his pocket and searched 
through the entries. “Yes, sir! 
here it is—new pistons, cylinders 
re-bored, new propeller shait, 
car rebuilt August, 1919. This is 
the John Burke car; Bill sold it 
to him in July; he ran it with- 
out oil or water, burned the bear- 
ings, stuck the pistons, broke the 
propeller shaft and brought it 
back inside of two weeks; he 
traded it in on a Blank Six car.” 

The young fellow in question 
was a mechanic who had been in 
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the employ of the defendant 
dealer until a few days previous, 
and he had kept a record of each 
car that had gone through the 
shop. His evidence was so com 
vincing that the car owner took 
his lawyer and went to the dig 
tributors in a nearby city where 
he verified his suspicions. In @ 
country community everyone hears 
of these incidents with full de 
tails within a very short time 
“Gasoline alley” has become the 
successor of the village grocery 
store for peddling gossip. And 
this dealer is done, as far as 

ing cars is concerned, The prog 
pect for a new car does not 

a crooked dealer “monkeying” 

his car. Car buyers, you know, 
expect and do receive a certain 
amount of free service and minor 
adjustments for some months 
after they make their purchase. 


MISPLACED DEALERS 


Sometimes the company will 
permit an ambitious dealer to 
have more territory than he can 
handle. A_ certain automobile 
company recently put on the 
market a new model that was 
designed to be a competitor for 
the Ford. At the sales conven- 
tion held at headquarters in the 
territory I have in mind, a whole 
county was assigned to a dealer 
in a little town of less than 400 
population. He agreed to take the 
amount of cars necessary to hold 
down the county provided they 
would give him the contract 
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‘There are four other towns m 


that county with populations of 
3,000 and upward, where this car 
is not represented. At the close 
of the season this dealer had not 
sold one-fourth of his quota. Car 
prospects bought the cars that 
were represented in their. imme- 
diate neighborhood, where they 
could have adjustments and sef- 
vice without making a _ twenty- 
mile drive. If this company. had 
investigated the territory and th 
limitations of this dealer it 
could have held him down to a 
much territory as he could profit- 
ably handle. .The company. wo 

then have been free to have estab 
lished four or five other agencies, 
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When father 


he broke ice in the pitcher 
to wash, mornings. His 
semi-occasional all-over he 
took in the family wash tub. 
Shower baths and modern 
plumbing have put the qui- 
etus on the traditional boy- 
ish prejudice to soap and 
water nowadays. 









Homes are more convenient 
and comfortable than in 
father’s time. The boy is 
largely responsible for this 
fact. He circulates and 
sees. He compares and, 
boy-like, demands. The 
pressure he exerts in the 
home circle considerably in- 
fluences the 
continual im- 
provement in 
e American 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices ;—286 Fifth Ave., New York—1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 







was a boy— 


family’s standard of living. 
For reaching the boy mar- 
ket advertisers have found 
a ready-made medium in 
THE AMERICAN BOY. 
For more than 21 years it 
has been the chief organ of 
American boyhood. Now it 
is the chosen periodical of 
more than 500,000 boy 
readers annually. 


A first-hand investigation 
of its circulation would 
demonstrate how complete- 
ly it permeates the active 
heart of the boy populace. 
Its advertising columns 
show yearly an increasing 

variety of 
products “for 
sale” to the 
American boy. 
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“The backward art 
of spending’ 


What is the real importance to the manufacturer 
of the uncertain judgment of the buying: public ? 


on a dealer’s hands. With a short season, quick 
action was needed. 


A CAR-LOAD lot of ice-cream freezers had “gone dead” 


On another make of freezer he was almost sold out. It 
was no better in quality—and even slightly more expensive. 


The dealer decided to try a novel plan. He reduced the 
price of this popular make—thus leaving the’ slow-selling 


freezer higher in price. 
And now the car-load lot was sold without difficulty. 


This was the actual experience of a large Chicago depart- 
ment store. Unusual in itself, this incident illustrates a con- 
dition more widespread than is generally imagined — the 
uncertain judgment of the buying public. 


To the earning of money, individuals bring a highly-special- 
ized training and skill. But spending in most families is an 
amateur effort—largely a matter of guess-work.. The burden 
falls almost entirely on one member of the family—the house- 
wife. - It is estimated on reliable authority that 80% of all 
retail purchases are made by women. 


“The housewife’s tasks,” writes a noted economist, “are 
much more varied than the tasks which business organization 
assigns to most men. She must buy milk and shoes, furni- 
ture and meat, magazines and fuel, hats and underwear, bed- 
ding and disinfectants, medical services and toys, rugs and 
candy. Surely no one can be expected to possess expert knowl- 
edge of the qualities and prices of such varied wares. 


“A few (people) indeed make so much money that they 
can slight the art of spending—but the vast majority would 
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No buyer for a factory or office is called upon to make 
purchases as widely diversified as those of the house- 
wife. She must select the articles for her home from 
among thousands of items in many different fields. 


gain as much from wiser spending as from increased earning.” 


The spreading of information about merchandise is ob- 
viously one of the primary functions of advertising and just . 
as obviously all truthful advertising promotes wiser spending 
to some degree. Constantly fearful of errors in judgment 
and of wasting money, the housewife seizes eagerly the facts 
that really help her in buying. 


Advertising that is planned to guide human decisions is not 
only most effective in bringing wiser spending; it also wins 
the manufacturer maximum returns at minimum cost. 


It is by preparing advertising campaigns of this 
kind that the J. Walter Thompson Company 
is co-operating with many manufacturers in 
building volume and net profits. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI LONDON 
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any one ef which would have sold 
more cars than the dealer who 
secured the entire county. 


NEED DEALERS WITH KNOWLEDGE 
MORE THAN SUPERFICIAL 


And a great many of the lesser 
products will succeed better if 
more. attention is paid to dealer 
selection and development. Re- 
tailing ready-mixed household 
paints and varnishes wouldn’t ap- 
pear to require much sales ability 
or technical knowledge of the 
product. The stuff is all mixed, 
ready to use. The sales litera- 
ture says that all the dealer has 
to do is to keep the line displayed, 
have all the colors in stock, and 
keep the color cards on the counter 
or in the rack where they may be 
easily seen. Six or seven years 
ago I wanted to finish some old 
soft pine floors to look like the 
real hardwood article. I went to 
every paint dealer in town before 
I could find one who could tell me 
exactly how to proceed. I have 
bought lots of paints and var- 
nishes since that time, and for a 
variety of uses. Of course that 
dealer gets all my business and 
as much as I can send him from 
other sources. He understood my 
problem and knew just what com- 
bination of his product was best 
for the purpose. The other fel- 
lows could tell me that I needed 
an oak varnish stain, but could 
give me no specific information. 

All of us like to do the things 
we can do best; we will shirk a 
disagreeable task to perform one 
that will show immediate and 
satisfactory results. Some lines 
are slighted by the dealer because 
they are apparently of no’ imme- 
diate or future profit. They are 
carried along as a necessary nui- 
sance; tolerated but not pushed. 

There is plenty of good dealer 
material in almost every town. 
Sometimes the good ones are hard 
to land, but the result is worth 
the effort. The fault usually lies 
with the salesman who makes the 
contract and puts in the initial 
order. Maybe your man is a 
“high pressuré” salesman and is 
out for a record. If so, he will 
naturally follow the line of least 
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resistance and. place the line with 
the dealer easiest to sell. Maybe 
he’s a plodder and ‘believes in th 
law of averages and thinks tha 
if he plugs along he’ll surely sel] 
his quota. Naturally, the eay 
ones fall to his lot. 

Rare, indeed, is the salesman 
who is enough of a judge of hu 
man nature to pick a big per cent 
of dealers who will make a gen. 
ine success of the line. It takes 
more than an average of courage 
and selling ability to walk into 
the most aggressive dealer’s 
and sell him on the strength of 
the work the dealer, himself, will 
have to do. But if the line is sold 
on that basis it will stay sold, The 
dealer will have no illusions; he 
won’t expect the public to rm 
over him in an effort to buy the 
goods. 

The salesman who can hold 
himself down to showing the aéd- 
vertising portfolio, with its lay- 
outs and copy schedule, merely as 
a co-ordinate part of the distribut- 
ing plan; will not have to close 
with a dealer who is looking for 
something that will “sell itself.” 

Wouldn’t it be reasonable to ex- 
pect your salesman to consider him- 
self personally responsible for kis 
dealer appointtnents? Wouldnt 
there be less chance of an “alibi” 
when the salesman goes back 
after repeat business? About the 
only man in the organization now 
who has a definite say in approv- 
ing dealers is the credit man. 
knows he’s responsible, and com- 
paratively few “bulls” are charged 
up to him. . 

When you choose and tram 
your salesman, you automatically 
choose and train your dealers 
Most marriages are made becaust 
the participants have a great deal 
in common; many sales contracts 
are made for the same reaso 
It’s fine to havé your salesma 
“sold” on your advertising; but 
it’s still finer when they also 
understand its limitations; finet 
when they can analyze a deale 
prospect and mentally project 3 
curve of his future behavior # 
a dealer. No, he doesn’t have 
be a clairvoyant; it is sufficiem 
that he be a keen judge of humal 
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Chicago—The Central Printing Market 





Rogers & Hall Company 


Catalogue and Publication 
Printers 


Artists : Engravers : Electrotypers 


isions ; 
c to rm 
o buy the 


can hold 
g the ad- 
1 its lay- 


distrib A a. Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the 
latest and most efficient time- 
saving machinery—Linotypes 
Monotypes, Color and Rotary 
Presses, Type-casti Ma- 
chines, and complete facilities 
for Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is com- 
posed of men and women who 
are experts in their work, and 
who are intelligent enough to 
realize that your interests are as 
important as their tbooks. 
That guarantees Quality! 


Our Plant is in operation day 
and night 12 months a year— 
constantly turning out work for 
firms all over the United States. 
That guarantees Delivery! 


Our up-to-date inbereaving 

facilities and the efficiency o 

our management enable us to 

take advantage of every possi- 

ble turn of the market and 
re closely on _ materials. 
t guarantees a Fair 


Thus we are right on Qaim 
Delivery and Price! 





In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining 
catalogue compilers, advertising assistance, editors, copy 
writers and everything else oe to the promotion, 


preparation, printing and mailing 


publication. 


your catalogue or 





Rogers & Hall Company 


Catalogue and Publication Printers 
Artists : Engravers : Electrotypers 
Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 
Telephone Wabash 3381 
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nature, and it won’t hurt him a 
bit if he has read a few books 
on elementary psychology. 
Richard H. Lee, special counsel 
of the A. A. C. of W., says that 
97 per cent of advertising in the 
United States can be depended 
on to be truthful—honest, in other 
words. We will presume that 
most of it is efficient. And this 
thought leads me to paraphrase 
that old musical comedy title, 
“The Time, the Place, and the 
Girl,” into this: The Goods, the 
Advertising, and the Dealer. 





St. Paul Agency’s New Ac- 
counts 


Betting-Thompson-Madden, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, St. Paul, is placing 
advertising for the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company, of that city. 
Sandpaper will be the product adver- 
tised. Space will be used in one gen- 
eral: medium, various business papers 
and some export journals. 

This agency is also placin orders in 
farm and business journals for the 
Parker Safety Hitch Company, adver- 
tising patented hitches for tractors. 
These hitches are made for use in 
farm work and also in cases where 
tractors are used in road-grading work. 





New Agency Formed in Cleve- 
land 


An advertising agency, Krichbaum- 
Liggett Co., to specialize in financial and 
industrial accounts, has been incorpo- 
trated in Cleveland by Norman Krich- 
baum and Carr Liggett, both formerly 
executives of The Brett Associates, ad- 
vertising counsel. 

Mr. Krichbaum, presfdent, has special- 
ized in financial advertising, and Mr. 
Liggett, vice-president and treasurer, 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Norweod Sash & Door Co., Cincinnati. 





Ventilator Account with 
Mitchell-Faust 


The Prairie Metal Craftsmen, Inc., of 


Eureka, Ill., manufacturer of the 
“Prairie Window” ventilator, has _re- 
tained the Mitchell-Faust Advertising 


Co., Chicago, as its advertising coun- 
selor. Newspapers in a number of cities 
will be used in a comihg campaign. 





Protective Coating Account 
with Eberhard 


The Geo. F. Eberhard Company, ad- 
vertising agency, San Francisco, will 
handle a_ national campaign featuring 
“Biturine” Protective Bituminous Coat- 
ings, manufactured by Hill, Hubbell & 
Co., San Francisco. 
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New Color Insert Service 


Organized ie 


Einar F. Meyer and W. L. Brana 
have organized a new color insert sen 
vice in co-operation with Countr 
and The Garden Megarine, aie 
ey, Page & dard en 
N ouse Beautiful, published 
the Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston; 
Architecture, published by Charles Scribe 
ner’s Sons, New York; House and Gar 
den, published by Condé Nast, New 
York, and Arts and Decoration, pub- 
lished by J. A. Judd Publishing Co., 
New York. 

This new organization, which will be 
known as the Meyer-Brann Corporation, 
has established offices in New York, and 
will establish additional offices in Chi- 
cago and Boston. 

Mr. Meyer was for thirteen years 
connected with Everybody's, New York, 
and 5 recently with Ruggles & Brain- 
ard, New York. 

Mr. Brann was, until November 1, 
vice-president of the National Cloak & 
Suit Co. He continues in his work for 
the National Cloak & Suit Co., acting 
in an advisory capacity on all advertis- 
ing matters, a work in which he has 
been engaged for the last thirteen years, 

The new organization also plans to 
conduct a merchandising service under 
the direction of Mr. Brann. This mer- 
chandising service will be undertaken 
in conjunction with the publishers. 





Agricultural Paper Campaign 
Coming from Indianapolis 


The Sidener-Van Riper Advertising 
Company, Indianapolis, is handling the 
account of the Indiana Mente 
Company, owner of patents under whic 
a number of manufacturers of farm ma 
chinery make the Grain Saver Wind 
ons aed Agricultural papers will be 
used. 





Papers Appoint Lorenzen & 
Thompson 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representatives, New York and Chi- 
cago, have been appointed lag repre- 
sentatives of the Kansas City Post and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Post and Sun. 





Glass Container Account with 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Glass Container Association of 
America, headquarters at New York, 
whose plan for a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign is reported elsewhere 
in this issue, has placed its account 
with N. W. Ayer Son. 





Boston Agency Has Importing 
Account 

The advertising of the Direct Import 

ing Co., of Boston, is now being handled 

by the P. F. O'Keefe A vertising 

Agency, of that city. 
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Big Sunday Circulation 


Bleven Sunday Newspapers are published in Iowa. The 


Des Moines Sunday Register has . 


more circulation than the second, third 





and fourth Sunday newspapers combined 





Des Moines Sunday Register 
(November, 1920—net paid) 


Second Des Moines Sunday 
newspaper . : ‘ . 83,666 


Sioux City Sunday newspaper, 27,903 
Davenport Sunday newspaper, 16,674 


Net three combined . . 78,248 


Sunday Register’s lead over 
three next papers 


89,708 


11,465 


The Sunday Register’s circulation exceeds that of the 
rmaining seven Iowa Sunday newspapers added together. 


Ask for dot map showing how the circulation 
of The Sunday — covers the State of 


Iowa. 


Eight Pages of Gravure Every Sunday 
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Collier’s booklet en- 
titled “Will There 
Be a Shortage of 
Automobiles in 
1921?” is now in 
the second large 
printing. 





Send for your copy. 


Collier's 
THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
J. E. Wu.iaMs, Advertising Manager 
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The press run of The NEWS and AMERICAN, 
daily and, Sunday, is now close to 


I “ , 


with net paid Ll near these figures. 
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The | 
To give an idea of how rapidly The News and American under oe 
the new ownership and management are progressing, compan § The 
the figure above with the figures taken from the A. B.C. a 


for the period ending June 30th, 1920, when the figures of § Chris 


The News and American were . ¥ 
157,351 daily 173,816 Sunday saad 


Furthermore, realizing that the circulation of The News and American 


accep 
were built up in the keenest sort of competition by two entirely in w 
and distinct organizations, the duplication between these pape a had 
be the absolute minimum. chief: 


There are approximately 150,000 to 175,000 homes in Baltimore, city} Wnt 
and suburbs, and the A. B.C. figures for the period ending June 30th, § °° 
1920, showed a city and suburban sale for The News and Americanof Bel} ¢ 
134,517 daily, and 156,717 Sunday, with the present circulation in ths § the 
same territory undoubtedly increased in proportion as the total circule He 











tion has since increased as indicated above. Sire 
RATES: 1000 lines or more—Daily, 30c per line 1000 lines or more—Sunday, 35c per line the c 
Rotogravure rates in Sunday American only 35c per line sanct 
Classified : Daily or r Sunday (morning and evening) classified Ads, when charged, 22c per line. “H 
Otherwise, 3¢ a word—seven insertions for price of six—cash in advance. All ‘classified A Ads ap- room 
pear in both News and American and count as one insertion at one rate. Ads in Saturday News bod: 
it in Sunday American, and Ads in Sunday News repeat in Monday Ametican. Sunday ody 
y 1 Ads are not repeated i in Sunday News as owe insertion. a 
° Big | 
“yy 
e aitimore Cws} =: 
“y 
EVENING, DAILY AND SUNDAY ; go ¢ 
AND THE the | 
° skep 
the 
a C AMET fy 
St 
MORNING, DAILY AND SUNDAY Chie 
DAN A. CARROLL , ££. Lurz ther. 
Tribune Daidinn = First Nat’! Bidg. om 
irst Nat’ was! 
New York : = ie wade Chicago chut 
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Lr was Christmas Eve in the 
Sureresult Advertising Agency! 

That is, figuratively speaking, it 
was Christmas Eve. As a matter 
of fact, it was early in the after- 
noon of the day before Christmas. 
The Christmas bonus had been 
distributed and so had the Christ- 
mas turkeys. 

The Big Chief was alone in his 
ofice. A few minutes before, the 
entire staff had made their annual 
Christmas call on him, presenting 
to him, this year, as a token of 
their esteem, a beautiful silver ink- 
well, which he would probably 
never use. However, he was not 
in the least perturbed. He had 
accepted the inkwell in the spirit 
in which it had been given, and 
had assured everyone, from his 
chief-of-staff down to the office 
boy, that it was exactly what he 
wanted. In a word, he was at 
peace with the world and had just 
about decided to close up shop and 
tell everybody to take the rest of 
the day off. 

He was on the point of pressing 
the buzzer and summoning his 
private secretary, when Jimmy, 
the office boy, shot into the inner 
sanctum and shouted: 

“He’s out there in the big 
toom! He wants you and every- 
body else to come out and see 
him !” c 

“Who’s out there?” asked the 
Big Chief. 

“Why, Santa Claus, of course!” 
replied Jimmy. 

_ “Well, I suppose we'd better 
go out and look him over,” said 
the Big Chief, good naturedly but 
skeptically, assuming that one of 
the office wits had prepared some 
kind of Christmas surprise party. 

Sure enough, when the Big 
Chief reached the outer room, 
there was old Santa himself, sur- 
rounded by the entire staff. There 
wasn’t any question that the 
chubby, white-whiskered visitor 
was the real thing, because the Big 
Chief cast a quick glance around 
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Santa Claus’s Gifts to Advertising 


A Piece of Yuletide Fiction 


By Edward A. Muschamp 


the room and noted that every fa- 
miliar face was present. 

“T suppose, my friends,” Santa 
Claus began, “my visit . comes 
rather as a surprise to you. I 
haven’t my address book with me, 
but if my memory serves me 
rightly, this is the first time I 
have ever visited an advertising 
agency. However, if you like the 
gifts I have brought you, I as- 
sure you I will come again. 

“But before distributing these 
presents,” Santa continued, as he 
began taking carefully wrapped 
parcels out of his pack, “I want 
to remind you that this year I 
am bringing practical gifts. Of 
course, out in my truck, I have 
plenty of toys and sweetmeats for 
the children, but for you adults 
I have brought gifts which, from 
my knowledge of your business, 
will be very practical, and will, 
I believe, make your work more 
pleasant during the entire year. 
Very. well then, with these few 
preliminary remarks, we will be- 
gin. 

“JUST WHAT HE WANTED” 


“For the manager of the art 
department—if he will step for- 
ward—lI have the most wonderful 
pair of spectacles that were ever 
made. 

“I know something about your 
troubles, my friend,” Santa Claus 
continued, speaking directly to the 
young man who had responded to 
the Old Fellow’s invitation and 
had stepped up alongside of the 
pack, “I know how exasperating 
these sales managers and adver- 
tising managers are. They may 
know all that is to be known about 
manufacturing talking - machines 
or shoes or perfumes, but they are 
certainly lacking in a proper ap- 
preciation of real advertising art. 
To get their O. K. on a picture is 
worse than pulling teeth, isn’t it? 
Well, with these spectacles, all 
your troubles are at an end! Here- 
after, whenever you submit an 
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illustration, border design, or a 
piece of lettering to a client, have 
him wear these spectacles when he 
examines the work. Whoever 
looks through these glasses sees 
exactly what the art manager 
wants him to see—and nothing 
else!” 

“I am amazed beyond words!” 
exclaimed the art manager, when 
he had recovered his voice. “I 
never thought I would live to see 
this day. This is indeed a Christ- 
mas gift without parallel!” 

Santa Claus winked confidential- 
ly at the Big Chief, and then pro- 
ceeded to distribute a number of 
other equally remarkable gifts. 
A verbatim report of his remarks 
follows: 

“To you, the head of the copy 
department, I present this Auto- 
matic Word Restrainer. It looks 
like a wrist-watch, but it isn’t. 
When you assign one of your copy 
men to write twenty words—and 
not one word more—you clamp 
this Restrainer on his right wrist, 
set the indicator at 20, and leave 
him to his misery. It has never 
been known to fail, and I am sure 
you will find it a great assistance 
to you. 


TO BE USED ONLY IN EMERGENCY 


“For the Space Buyer I have 
what I know will prove to be an 
ever-present help in time of 
trouble—my Patented Private and 
Automatic Fire Alarm! This sim- 
ple little device can be attached 
to the wall directly facing the 
official chair used by all and 
sundry solicitors who, I have 
heard, swoop down on you when- 
ever your agency gets a new ac- 
count, or whenever word gets 
around that you are planning a 
new campaign for an old account. 
An invisible wire runs from this 
Alarm to .a push button under 
your desk. All you have to do is 
push the button gently and off 
goes the Alarm. It rings only in 
your office or in the outside recep- 
tion room and causes no con- 
fusion among the employees, is 
attuned especially to strike terror 
into the heart of all solicitors, 
and on the final test, before it 
left my laboratory, it emptied a 
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room containing fifty of the bes 
and most persistent solicitors jp 
Greenland, in less than a minute! 

“Here is my present for the pro 
duction man—a_ special phono 
graph record of a roaring lion 
made in the very heart of th 
jungle of Africa, re-creating the 
most terrifying and awe- inspi 
roar ever translated to a disk! 
This record, even when played 
with a soft ‘needle, can be hear 
in every office in the most ex 
tensive and elaborately mahog- 
anized suite and has never been 
known to fail to accelerate action 
of every description. I can ap 
sure you, my dear sir, that one 
rendering of this record daily will 
bring every job in the agency w 
to schedule, and absolutely assure 
delivery on time. 

“For the young lady who han 
dles the correspondence file, and 
for the young man who is if 
charge of the cut cabinet, I have 
this Magic Magnet, equipped with 
twin indicators. The indicator 
marked L CO is to be used when 
searching for lost corresponden 
and the indicator marked L 
is to be used when looking for lost 
cuts. It is only: necessary to sé 
the hand on the indicator point 
to the first letter in the name 
the account, turn the small lever 
and hold the Magic Magnet over 
the filing case or the cyt cabinet 
Instantly, the missing letter or 
half-tone or line-cut will come 
dancing out of its secret hiding 
place. I know of nothing that is 
so successful in preventing sweat 
ing in advertising agencies as this 
Magic Magnet. With this you 
will discover that cuts and cof 
respondence are never really lost— 
even mislaid or incorrectly filed, 
would be too harsh a term. 

By the way, I must make a noftt 
of this and speed up production 
when I get back home, for when 
the other agencies hear about your 
Magnet they will all want them 

“And now, last, but by no- means 
least, I have here, for the young 
lady who checks up insertions it 
the papers and magazines, thé 
Mystic Wand, which is a sort 
second cousin to the Hazel- 
of which you have probably hea' 
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grandfather speak. Wave 
this Wand over any newspaper or 
magazine and then drop it, an 
in the most extraordinary manner 
it will open the periodical to the 
correct page and point directly to 
the advertisement! It will find an 
advertisement as unerringly as the 
old-time Hazel-rod found the par- 
ticular spot on the earth’s sur- 
face for the location of a well. 
“Now, my friends,” said Santa 
Claus, as he gathered up his pack 
and bowed himself out of the 
ofice, “I trust I have convinced 
you that there is a real Santa 
Claus. I have received a good 
many reports saying that you 
older folks had grown rather 
skeptical of late, but I hope now 
that you will never again look 
with doubt upon my existence or 
question my power. 
“A Merry Christmas to all!” 


San Feancieco - Ad Club 
Elections 


At the annual meeting of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club the follow- 
officers were re-elected to serve for 


1921: 

President, 

pee. Arthur G. Ross; secretary, 
ore Hardee. Paul A. Pfleuger 
was elected treasurer. 

The directors elected at this meeting 
are: we B. Ennis, Angelo J. Rossi, 
om eee Sorensen, August Steigeler, 

4 w” Maginnity, Otto Hesemeyer, 
P. H. Nealey, A. F. Lemberger, Shir- 
ley Walker, Fred H. Mantor and 
Frank I. Turner. 


Samuel T. Breyer; vice- 


G. E. Long Retires from Dixon 
Company ‘ 


George E. Long, senior vice-presi- 
dent aaa member of the board of 
directors of the Joseph pawn Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., has re- 
tired as vice-president of that company. 

r. Long, who.is now seventy years 
old, tes been with the Dixon company 
for forty-three years and was greatly 
interested in the advertising activities 
of the company. He has gone to the 
Pacific Coast for a vacation. 


H. C. Mahan with Beers 
Press 


Harold C. Mahan, formerty, apie aglee 
Mercantil manager for the H 
ntile Co., at Trenton, N. J., lee 
to that advertising manager of 
_ Monument Pottery Company, is 
now with The Beers Press, of Trenton. 
He will be in charge of advertising 
and sales work. 
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National Infantry School 
Boosted by Georgia Ad Club 


In order to we upon the nation 
the. importance of the Infantry School 
which the Government has authorized 
at Camp Benning, Ga., the Advertis- 
ing = of Columbus, Ga. has ap- 
pointed ial committee to adver- 
tise ad th ect. The Infantry School 

at will endeavor to 
show cers soldiers the func- 
tions of the infantry branch of an 


arm 

The Columbia Ad Club committee 
hopes to acquaint the people of this 
country with the purposes of the In- 
fant School, its desirability for na- 
tional defense the n of addi- 
tional funds! to provide suitable school 
facilities and comfortable quarters for 
its personnel. 

¢ committee will also seek to 
show that the United States will be 
much befter prepared for national de- 
fense with an Infantry School and a 
small army “than it would be with a 
large army and no school, and that 
an infantry school may be considered 
indispensable in either case, The mem- 
bers of the committee believe that if 
the present plans of training a small 
oruy materialize, we shall have in 

ew years a_thoro y efficient 
nucleus through the work of such a 
school with which to organize 
train a larger army than has hitherto 
been mobilized, if such an emergency 
should arise. 


New Kansas City, Kan., News- 
paper Named 


The first issue of the Kansas City, 
Kan., Kansan, the ay an ys 
which Senator Arth 
lish, will appear ~ a Febras 

harles Sessions, 
tor of the To 
will act in 


new paper, and W. A. Bailey, o: 
Kan., 


sas City, will be its Susiness 
manager. 


The publication will be an afternoon 
paper with a Sunday morning edition, 
carrying a full wire report, in addition 
to | news. 


Joins Dauchy Agency 


W. Murphy has joined the staff 
of Cone Dauchy Co., New York. 
Mr. urphy was for many years 
director of sales and adve for 
American manufacturers tin- 
American countries and was the 
lisher of a monthly magazine at Mex- 
ico City. 


With “The Farm Journal” in 
Chicago 
G. G. Curtis, fone an 

sales nee of Go Be 
h i a ston New Sere City 

t adve or. 
ganication of ‘The Form Journal, Phil 
adelphia. 





Not Infringement, But Perhaps 
Unfair Competition 


Manufacturer Is Fortunate, When Trade-Mark Is Assailed, If He Cap 
Show Wide Advertising for Many Years 


Tue Secsy SHos Company 
Portsmoutu, On10. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We kave, naturally, been interested in 
reading Printers’ Inx from time to time, 
and find many of the articles helpful 
and are now going to take the liberty 
of asking for your unbiased judg t 
on a matter particularly pertaining to 
our business. 

In a recent issue of your magazine, 
we really have mislaid the ae 
spoke about the ability to prevent er 
firms from using a trade expression, 
slogan or name on which any manufac- 
turer has spent a great deal of money 
in advertising. 

We have, for some little time, been 
nationally advertising a shoe which is 
manufactured and especially constructed 
under the name of the ARCH PRE- 
SERVER SHOE. The article, nat- 
urally, is giving comfort to hundreds 
and hundreds of foot sufferers, as well 
as protecting good feet, and has cre- 
at quite an t of t in 
shoe circles. Just recently, however, 
another manufacturer has gotten out 
a shoe which he is merchandisin 
der the name of ARCH PROTECTOR, 
instead of ARCH PRESERVER. You 
wili see that the names are very similar 
and, while our trade-mark is registered 
and protected we, naturally, could not 
protect the name itself. 

Jo you feel in the light of what ex- 
perience you have had along this line, 
that we have a_ case upon which the 
United States Court would give us 
their protection because of the invest- 
ment which we have made in advertising 
and the similarity of these two names 
os such as to deceive the public? 

e will appreciate any opinion which 
that we, 








you can give us, understandin 


of course, know that it would merely - 


be a personal opinion and not legal ad- 
vice of any sort. 


Tue Se.sy Suoz Company. 


y= similarity of the words 
“Arch Preserver” and “Arch 
Protector” is such that it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that 
they might cause confusion in the 
minds of the public, and a case 
of unfair competition might be 
based upon them. Its success 
would depend upon the showing of 
facts which could be made: the 
extent to which the original phrase 
had been advertised, the extent to 
which it is recognized by the pub- 
lic as referring to the product of 
a specific manufacturer, etc. If it 
could be shown that any consider- 


able number of people had been led 
to purchase “Arch Protector” 
shoes in the belief that they were 
getting “Arch Preserver” shoes, it 
would represent a most important 
piece of evidence. And if, in ad- 
dition, a similarity in the typo 
graphical arrangement of the two 
phrases could be shown, it would 
go toward demonstrating an in- 
tention to compete unfairly. 
This, of course, is not a trade 
mark case, and there is no question 
of trade-mark infringement, so far 
as we can see. Both phrases are 


either purely descriptive or decep- 
tive, and neither is subject to ap- 
propriation as a technical trade- 
mark. But if the user of the orig- 
inal phrase has used it so long 
and so consistently that it is recog- 
nized by the public generally as 


referring to the goods of a certain 
concern, and to no one else, it may 
be considered to have acquired a 
“secondary meaning” which may 
be protected. And even if the 
actual acquirement of a secondary 
meaning cannot. be shown, the 
courts may be induced to protect 
it if there has been actual passing 
off of goods under the similar 
mark—that is, if any considerable 
number of people can be shown 
to have purchased one man’s 
goods in the belief that they were 
securing the goods of another. 
As we have said before, the 
courts apply the doctrine of sec- 
ondary meaning with extreme re- 
luctance, and unless a phrase has 
been used for a great many years, 
and has been widely advertised 
during the period, its application, 
is doubtful. We should say that 
the best way of determining 
whether a case can be built up im 
the present instance would be to 
ascertain how many people can be 
found who are willing to swear 
that they actually bought “Arch 
Protector” shoes in the belief that 
they were getting “Arch Preser- 
vers,” made by the Selby. Shoe 
Company.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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City Roe nadely : : Separate 
Population ak ap bit Ae Dwellings 
1,823,779 ie ; 390,000 


National advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies who are now planning advertising 
campaigns in the daily newspapers think of 
The Bulletin first when they think of Phila- 
delphia. 


Practically every home, office, store and 
factory in Philadelphia and its vicinity is 
reached each day by The Bulletin. 


The Bulletin’s quick, careful and complete 
telling of the day’s news makes it Philadel- 
phia’s preferred daily newspaper. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


You can at one cost reach the greatest 
number of possible consumers in the Phila- 
delphia territory: by concentrating your 
advertising in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body reads” — 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the six months ending October 1, 
1920, as per U. S.. Post Office report: 488,151 copies a day. 


No prize, premium, voting coupon or other artificial methods of stimu- 
lating circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin. 




















Eliminate the Waste of 
Experimental Campaign 


uous advertisers do not experimen 
with their advertising appropriations ij 
this community: They use The Cleveland 
Press. 


ari merchants, six days a week, fifty 
two weeks in the year, use more spaceil 
The Press than in any other paper—daily am 
Sunday. They know the comparative value 
of al] Cleveland papers. 


HEY favor The Press because it is firs 
in total circulation in the Clevelané 
daily field; and its home-read, home-delivered 


citculation i is greater than all other Clevelani 
dailies COMBINED! 


Eliminate Risk — Reduce Overhead — Us 


The Cleveland Press 


First in daily circulation and advertising volut 
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GPEED up sales by using more NEWSPAPER 
advertising. 


Sudden price changes can be put into effect within 
afew hours if announced thru the newspapers. 


, fifty§ Yon can INTENSIFY your advertising by using 
‘om more frequent insertions and adapt your campaign 
to sectional and changing business conditions. 


The twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 

Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
Denver Express * Seattle Star 

Des Moines News Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
Houston Press Terre Haute Post 

Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office: Mansnivcz Bups. Chicago Office: Ist Natt. Banx Bipe. 
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What Kind of a Man 
Is the Dealer? 


An abstract quantity—a creature apart—a 
mere automatic link in the selling chain, as so 
many advertisers seem to visualize him? 

No. The dealer is human—just like you. He 
reads what you read. He buys what you buy. He 
is swayed in his purchase by exactly the same 
forces that influence you. 

Newspapers lay stress upon their “dealer in- 
fluence.” But what is dealer influence? Simply 
mass reader influence applied and directed to one 
individual. 

The newspaper—the advertising medium— 
that interests the reader is the advertising medium 
that interests the dealer. For the dealer is a 
reader too—never forget that. 

The Chicago Daily News, with a circulation of 
400,000, is actually read by 7 out of every 9 per- 
sons in Chicago who read the English language. 

That is reader influence. 

The dealer is probably included among those 
seven. And if he isn’t, the power of that dom- 
inating group reacting upon him as an individual 
must inevitably direct his actions. 

That is dealer influence. 

So closely are the two related, so inseparably 
interlocked, that one without the other is incon- 
ceivable. Dealer influence will always follow 
reader influence. 

It is the reader influence of over 1,200,000 per- 
sons and its inevitably resultant dealer influence 
that makes— 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 

















Bottle Makers Undertake Unusual 
Co-operation 


Among Other Activities They Contribute to Advertising Campaigns of 
Customers 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


N organization of allied in- 

dustries with a new method 
of operation is the Glass Con- 
tainer Association of America. 
Like the numerous similar or- 
ganizations, its primary purpose 
ig to increase the use of the prod- 
ucts of its members. Wherein it 
differs from co-operative associa- 
tions of a similar nature is that 
it encourages and supports re- 
lated industries in organizing 
in absorbing lesser 


rather than 


izations. 
"Dae part of this support takes 
the form of actual cash contribu- 
tions to advertising campaigns of 
such associations as the bottlers 
of carbonated waters, grape juice 
associations and organizations of 


milk distributors. The Glass 
Container Association stands 
ready to put up one-tenth as 
much as the original appropria- 
tion. The only string to the offer 
is that all advertising by the re- 
cipients will bear such an Asso- 
ciation slogan as: “See what you 
buy.” 

The vinegar manufacturers 
should know better how to adver- 
tise their product than any out- 
side concern, is the contention of 
the Glass Containers Association, 
and vinegar advertising should be 
left in their hands. So with grape 
juice bottlers, pickle canners, and 
olive packers. But as the makers 
of glass containers profit with the 
growth of each of these industries 
they should bear part of the ex- 
pense of developing their cus- 
tomers’ business. At least that is 
the position that has been as- 
sumed. 

Another feature of the co- 
Operation is the establishment and 
maintenance of a laboratory in 
Chicago, which can be utilized by 
all the organizations of manufac- 
turers who use glass containers. 


It works this way: suppose the 
manufacturers of flavoring ex- 
tracts want to maintain a chemist 
to study their industry, the chem- 
ist they employ is privileged to 
go into the laboratory of the Glass 
Containers Association and pur- 
sue his own line of investigations. 
In the same building with him 
will be other chemists working 
along similar lines for other in- 
dustries which use glass contain- 
ers, like the pickle association. 

This laboratory is under the di- 
rection of Dr. A. W. Bitting, who 
is employed by the parent Asso- 
ciation, and with his assistants, is 
working on such questions as the 
sterilization of ripe olives in glass 
bottles, and other problems that 
influence the use of glass for con- 
tainers. 

The establishment of this labo- 
ratory was primarily to work out 
better glass containers, to stand- 
ardize them, thus reducing the 
cost, and to find means of im- 
proving products that use glass 
containers. It led to investigation 
of processing and preserving 
methods of products sold in bot- 
tles or jars. New and better 
recipes for preserving food and 
drink products and new types of 
containers especially adapted for 
all kinds of drugs and chemicals 
may be developed, as well as new 
ideas in home canning. 


STANDS READY TO HELP 


Not all of the industries using 
the glass containers will turn their 
problems over to the parent or- 
ganization. Some will want to 
pursue their own investigations. 
They will not be put to the ex- 
pense of establishing a_ labora- 
tory, and employing all the su- 
pernumeraries that would. be 
necessary to operate a first-class 
laboratory. They can select their 
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own chemist and send him, as sug- 
gested, to the association labora- 
tory where he can enter at once 
on his investigations with all nec- 
essary equipment at hand. 

In addition to these supplemen- 
tary undertakings the associa- 
tion has a constructive programme. 
It is to undertake a national ad- 
vertising campaign to encourage 
the use of glass containers, Com- 
paratively few of these are bought 
by the ultimate consumer inde- 
pendent of other products, so the 
advantages their use affords other 
products will be emphasized. For 
one thing it will be explained that 
the glass container lends itself 
quite as effectively to steriliza- 
tion as any other container. Judge 
I. G. Jennings, business director 
of the association, says it is the 
use of bottles for milk that has 
done more than anything else to 
prevent adulteration of milk. It 
is so easy to see whether one is 
getting his proportion of cream. 


BUSINESS PAPER ALSO USED 


In addition to the consumer 
campaign, the advantages of the 
glass containers with some of the 
results worked out in the labora- 
tory will be presented to users of 
these containers through the busi- 
ness press, 

The association was called into 
being as a defensive measure. The 
makers of other containers have 
been organized, with definite, uni- 
fied and aggressive selling ‘meth- 
ods, at least one of which in- 


cluded an extensive advertising’ 


campaign. The unorganized glass 
manufacturers looked with admi- 
ration at the aggressive methods 
of competitors, and decided that 
they would not imitate, but 
would try to surpass the selling 
campaign of any other makers of 
containers in the same field. 
The organization was easily ef- 
fected, and early prepared to take 
any defensive measures mneces- 
sary for the good of the industry. 
Some of its most effective work 
has been along this line. When 
the newspapers were devoting so 
much space to the (supposed) 
refilling frauds, the association 
bought space in one of the lead- 
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ing national weeklies to corred 
false statements which had beeg 
published so extensively. Th 
case was that of supposed refill. 
ing of sealed whiskey bottles by 
drilling a hole in the bottom, emp. 
tying the whiskey and refillj 
the bottle with some liquid 
similar color, then plugging the 
hole. As so often happens, the 
notice of the supposed fraud was 
so much more spectacular, and s 
much “better news” from the 
newspaper standpoint, than the 
correction, that the news columns 
had done little to counteract the 
erroneous impression that had 
gone out so extensively. 

Other measures of defense in 
clude the collection of facts and 
statistics to combat arguments for 
radical and hastily considered leg- 
islation. What sometimes seems 
to be remedial legislation has such 
far-reaching consequences that if 
enacted it would do great harm 
to correct a small evil. As an ex- 
ample of this sort of legislation 
Judge Jennings refers to the Haw 
gen bill, introduced in the House 
of Representatives which had for 
its purpose the improvement of 
such cases as the. deeply panelled 
bottles used by some makers of 
extracts, and other similar decep- 
tive containers. As drawn, if lit- 
erally enforced, the Bill would 
prevent the use of all glass con- 
tainers except in the shape of 
an electric light bulb. Combined 
action of those interested was se 
cured thrqugh the association, 
and the bill has not passed. 

The organization includes man- 
ufacturers of glass containers, 
shipping cases, machines for la- 
belling bottles, manufacturers of 
chemicals used in glass factories, 
indeed all firms furnishing equip- 
ment, materials or accessories to 
the glass container industry, «or 
to the users of glass containers. 
The idea is to associate all those 
directly interested in the basic in 
dustry in assisting to increase the 


business of the industries which. 


use the product of the glass con- 
tainer factories. 

It is part of the programme, if 
addition to contributing cash to 
the advertising campaigns of in- 
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dustries using glass containers, to 
come strongly to the defense of 
any industry with paid publicity, 
when there is a need. In a lim- 
ited way help was given the olive 
packers last winter when the 
poison cases were so prominently 
before the public. With the na- 
tional advertising campaign un- 
der way, copy can be used at any 
time there is occasion to relieve 
a similar situation, or to help an 
industry correct an injurious re- 
pert of wide circulation. 


Will Represent Montana Pub- 


lisher 

The Missoulian Publishing Company, 
of Missoula, Montana, publisher of the 
Deily Missoulian, morning, and the Mis- 
soula Sentinel, evening, will be repre- 
sented in the foreign field after Jan- 
vary 1 by Prudden, King & Prudden, 
Inc., New York. 


With Aladdin Company 


George E. Waugh, formerly a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of 
Swift & Co., Chicago, is now with The 
Aladdin Company, y City, Mich., as 
assistant advertising manager. 
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Hazen Titus Agrees 


Cuauncey Wricut Restaurants Co. 
Sgattie, Dec, 11, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the November 25 issue of Print- 
ers’ Inx I found a_very interest- 
ing article by Mr. J. G. Condon, and 
my object in writing is to congratulate 
you, and to say that you are 100 per 
cent right. 

I had the pleasure of being with the 
Northern Pacific Rallwey for nine years 
and nine months, and please believe me 
when I say that I had plent 
and lots of fun with the 
Baked Potato. 

Hazen J. Titus, President. 


Poor Richard Banquet Sold Out 
First Day 


When reservations for the Poor Rich- 
ard Club annual banquet were opened 
on December 13 the response was so 
heavy that the entire seating capacity 
of the banquet-room and gallery was 
sold out the first day. The dinner is 
to be held on January 17, Franklin’s 
birthday, at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia. Nearly 900 reser- 
vations were received. 


of fun 
reat Big 


J. H. Vance, for many years adver- 
ans manager for Hayden Bros., of 
0 a, has joined the dis: 
ing sales department of 
Daily News. 








George LL DyerCompany 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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The Immigrant Has a Larger 
Purse 


While there is disagreement as to the 
quality of immigration flowing into this 
country now, much is made of the fact 
that in the year ending June 30 the 
average amount of money brought in 
by the heads of families was two and 
one-half times the average in the pre- 
war immigration of 1914, according to 
a statement by the Interracial Council 
discussing the immigration question, 
which adds that even allowing for dif- 
ference in purchasing wer, this is a 
real increase, and indicates that the 
immigrant of 1919-20 had greater earn- 
ing power in Europe than his prede- 
cessor. 

“It is of the first importance,” says 
the statement, “that the standards of 
admission be carefully observed. This 
country can afford to admit honest, in- 
dustrious workmen for the development 
of its resources, but it cannot safely 
become a harbor of reiuge for the idle, 
the vicious or the disorderly. 


Manufactures Gain in Export 
Trade 


“Manufactures continue to increase 
the proportion which they form in our 
export trade,” according to the National 
City Bank of New York. “They actu- 
ally formed over 51 per cent of our to- 
tal domestic exports in the ten months 
ended with October, 1920, against 45 
per cent in the calendar year 1919, 47 
per cent in the fiscal year preceding the 
war, 45 per cent in 1910 and 35 per cent 
in 1900. In fact,” says the statement, 
“manufactures exported in the ten 
months ended with October, 1920, were 
18 per cent greater in value than in 
the same months of 1919, while the re- 
mainder of the domestic merchandise 
exported shows an actual decrease in 
the same period. In the ten months 
ended with October manufactures ex- 
ported showed an increase of $530,000,- 
000 over the same périod of last year, 
while all other domestic merchandise 
exported showed an actual decline of 
$17,000,000.” 


‘New Account with Blackman 
Agency 
The Blackman Company, New York, 
has secured the account of the Co- 
lonial Chemical Corporation, -Reading, 
Pa., manufacturer of “Flyosan,” an 
insect exterminator. 


“Needlecraft” Will Change 
Size 


Bapanin’ with the January issue, 
Needlecraft, New York, will change its 
size from 756 lines to 680 lines per page. 


The advertising account of the Sim- 
lex No-Flote Carburetor Co., Detroit, 
as been placed with the Brotherton- 
Knoble Company, of that city. 
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Michigan: Looks for Summer 
Tourists 


“Make Michi the Summer 
ground of the Nation,” is the rae 
of those who are interested in f 

ing the resort business of that State 
The aishignn Resort & Tourist 
ciation and the Michigan Good 
Association are behind the movement, 
which it is baged, through the buildi 
of better roads, especially main hi 
ways and trunk lines, an v 
in a ge of the United States, the 
latter to be carried on by funds 
vided by The Michigan Tourist & 
sort Association, will increase the num 
ber of tourists visiting Michigan in the 
summer. At an informal meeting of 
resort men, good roads advocates, sey 
eral members of the —T legisla. 
ture and the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor-elect, both legislators and the: 
incoming State officers pledge support 
of the movement. 


Raisin Association Reports 

The annual report of the California 
Associated Raisin Company of Fresno 
for the 1919 raisin crop shows a tom 
nage of 190,000 tons of all varieties for 
the State, of whi this association 
handled 159,261 tons, which were sold 
for the gross sum of $43,280,254.41, 
The net sales were $42,595,614.81. Ex. 
penses of insurance, taxes, frei 
drayage, inspection, storage, soli 
and recording contracts cost $371,459, 
Packing costs were $4,156,785.43, sell 
ing expenses $1,312,498.16 and admin- 
istrating expenses $525,240.89, making 
$6,365,984.30. : 


Join Pencraft Agency 


Seymour I. Mittelmark, for five 
ears with the Women’s Wear, New 

ork, in the advertising department, is 
now associated with Pencraft, Inc., 
vertising agency, New York, as secre 
tary and treasurer and head of the 
research department. 

Miss C. Claudia Moritz, formerly 
with the Liberty Advertising Agency, 
Inc., has become account manager 
head of the production department, and 
W. J. Duffield, formerly with the Eth 
ridge Association of Artists, has become 
head of the art department of the Pen 
craft agency. 


Auld with W. B. Zipp Co. 


E. C. Auld, formerly western mat 
ager in Chicago of the Boston American, 
has become general manager of the w. 
B. Zipp Co., New York and Chi 
newspaper representative. He will 
located in the Chicago office. 


Treviranus in Milwaukee 


P. C. Treviranus, formerly business 
ma: r of the Des Moines Register 


and Tribune, Des Moines, Ia., is now 
holding a similar position with the 
Trade Press Publishing Co. of Mil- 
waukee, W: 
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Bowser Meets 
His Match 


by Thornton W. Burgess, 
is the Green Meadow 


Club story in the January 
number of the JOURNAL. 


Thornton W. Burgess is 


probably the world’s great- 
’ est writer of animal stories 


for children. 


The JOURNAL thus far 
has published ninety-three 
of Mr. Burgess’ stories— 
one a month for nearly 
eight years. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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=| AUDIT BUREAU OF AUDITOR’S REPORT 


CIRCULATIONS 
TURY BUILDING, CHICAGO | Farm and Home 


VERAGE NET PAID— 2 City Springfield 
= 3. State Massachusetts 4. Year Estab. 1880. 








5 Published monthly, 





ERBEF’S satisfying 
meat for the 
keen circulation 
analyst 











It’s a fine feeling not to have to hem, haw, 
stutter and turn pale,when cjrculation meth- 
ods are mentioned. 


There’s big satisfaction in being able to lay 
all the sukscription cards on the table and to 
urge upon the keenest critic his choice of a 
new Knox, a box of Bocks, a substantial 
meal, or a shovel full of real anthracite for 
every flaw he can pick. 


It’s a source of satisfaction, as well as in- 
come, to be able to show that 90 % of all 
subscriptions are secured by mail and are in 
the direct control of the home office, and 
that every circulation plan sells the publica- 
tion on its merits alone, without free prem- 
iums, strong-arm canvassers or any sort of 
contest, 
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There’s good cause for pride, and even for 
a little boasting, in an editorial staff that has 
made possible a record of 51.4% renewals— 
the biggest of any national farm paper (and 
remember, this is based on an actual count 
of the entire list — not simply a six months’ 
showing. ) 

Finally, it is not altogether displeasing to be 
able to offer all this good stuff at the west 
price per thousand circulation of any national 
farm paper. 


These are some of the things that help put 
the Farm & Home family in tune with this 
Pollyanna time of the year. 


Farm & Home welcomes the opportunity 
to prove whether it deserves a place on 
your list. 


We have, or can get quickly, definite information 
regarding the farm market by states, for practically 
any article of merchandise. 


e 


Ask for the Faéts as Applied to Your 
Individual Needs : 


“OME, 


The National sl Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Oneida Building, Min is, Minn. 
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—— 


Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 











There are four English newspapers 
in Milwaukee. One of them—The 
Journal—is read by four out of every 
five persons in Milwaukee who read 
English. The remaining one-fifth of 
the English speaking population is 
divided among the other three papers. 
Which offers the best advertising 
value to you—one paper reaching 
four-fifths for one rate without du 
plication or four papers with four 
advertising rates combined involving 
.unnecessary duplication? 


Think it over and — 


Try it out in Representative Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Ss tal R 
New York Chicago 


































































HAT the subject of costs of 
materials and advertising rates 
jos large in the minds of big 
publishers and buyers of space 
was proved at two important meet- 
ings in New York last week. On 
Tuesday night at the Sphinx Club 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
speakers representing publishers 
and agencies presented their views 
on the trend of advertising rates. 
Again on Friday night at the 
executive meeting of the New 
York Business Publishers Asso- 
ciation the subject was fully cov- 
ered by men representing technical 


















publications and merchandising 
publications. In both instances 
frank statements and original 


views pointed out the necessity 
for full and real co-operation, 
and for a better understanding of 
the fundamental facts. 

At the Sphinx Club meeting the 
speakers were: John Sullivan, 
secretary of the Association of 
National Advertisers; S. R. Lat- 
shaw, Butterick Publishing Co.; 
Lester L. Jones, labor commis- 
sioner of the New York City Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and Arthur J. 
Baldwin, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Co. At the Busi- 
ness Publishers’ meeting J. Mal- 
com Muir, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Co., and A. C. Pear- 
son, treasurer of the United Pub- 
lishers Association, made the ad- 
dresses. One of the fundamental 
facts touched upon at both meet- 
ings was that advertising is a 
Service, not a raw material, and 
that as a business, publishing re- 
sembles a public utility. In both 
cases continuity of service must 
be guaranteed. The necessity for 
real understanding, and the fact 
that the whole subject of rates 
8 a problem facing both adver- 
tiser and publisher—and of vital 
importance to both of them—were 
points emphasized. 

At the Sphinx Club meeting 
John Sullivan opened the discus- 
sion in an interesting paper in 
which he stated that while the 


The Future of Advertising Rates 


Discussed by Prominent.Speakers at Two Important Meetings 





publisher had a good case to main- 
tain status quo, and that the peak 
in publishing prices had probably 
not yet been reached, he believed 
advertising rates should come 
down because of the decreased 
material prices and the reduced 
prices charged for the advertiser’s 
product, 

“Now that we are in a buyer’s 
market, the publisher, being the 
seller, even if he does not demand 
a higher rate, will frequently be 
of opinion that the present condi- 
tion is the best of all possible 
conditions—that we are,now in 
the best of all possible worlds—so 
far as the advertising rate is con- 
cerned, 

“On the other hand, the adver- 
tiser—the advertising manufac- 
turer—being the buyer, and feel- 
ing the effects of being himself 
in a buyer’s market, is of opinion 
—of conviction—that the advertis- 
ing rate not only will be decreased 
but has got to be decreased. 

“From the point of view of the 
national advertiser, the future 
situation in regard to the adver- 
tising rate is somewhere within a 
triangle made up of a prophecy, 
an expectation, and a promise: a 
prophecy that the advertising rate 
will decrease; an expectation that 
it will decrease to a greater ex- 
tent than the publisher expects, if 
he expects at all; a promise that 
he—the national advertiser—will 
buy as little space as he finds 
necessary to use to do a certain 
and definite job,” said Mr. Sulli- 
van, 


RATE INCREASE LAGGED BEHIND 
CosTs 


“I am aware,” he said, “that 
costs of labor, .of paper, of trans- 
portation have gone up tremen- 
dously and that advertising rates 
have not increased in proportion.” 
He pointed. out that subscription 
rates have gone up in many cases 
and that both increases should be 
considered. 

He asked the audience to vis- 
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ualize a president and board of 
directors of a company which 
would have to fight for business 
next year—a company which, per- 
haps, had suffered losses through 
reducing the price of its product; 
a board which does not look on 
advertising as bringing an en- 
trance to a market or purchasing 
service. “They ask,” he said, “i 
the publisher exempt from the 
economic law of a buyer's mar- 
ket—and answer, ‘no.’ 

An interesting note in suggest- 
ing more careful buying of space 
was struck by Mr. Sullivan when 
he said: 

“There is the condition that you 
are up against. And you may add 
to it the fact that national adver- 
tisers are preparing to fight des- 
perately for sales next year at 
minimum selling cost. A dollar 
must, in 1921, do what two dollars 
did in 1920. Do you suppose that 
men who are even now working 
intensely, with jaws set, with teeth 
clenched, figuratively speaking, are 
going to support salesmen—regard- 
ing publications as salesmen—who 
have not shown, and probably can- 
not show, that they are better 
salesmen than in 1920? Individual 
salesmen must produce more sales 
at lower cost per sale in 1921, or 
they must get out. The massed 
salesman—advertising—must not 
expect any treatment that is dif- 
erent.” 

In closing he said that. advertis- 
ers expected ad?ertising rates to 
come down. 


ADVERTISING NOT EXPENSIVE, SAYS 
LATSHAW 


S. R. Latshaw, who followed 
Mr. Sullivan, suggested that per- 
haps the publishers had been poor 
business men in not adequately 
raising their rates before, so that 
they could now decrease them. 
He pointed out that some men 
bought space on the theory that 
advertising was the caboose on the 
back of the publishers’ train. In 
the first instance a drummer paid 
$10 to ride in the caboose—others 
liked the idea. Soon the railroads 
would compete for the caboose 
traffic—call it passenger traffic and 
add better equipment. The thought 
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that the periodical carries ds. 
tising as the caboose carries dam. 
mers is a basic but wrong belied 
The retailer often calls adverts 


day, at present rates, advertising 
is extremely inexpensive. 

He told of a theoretical $50 
appropriation, and suggested ; 
way it could be spent instead ¢ 
in periodicals. It would give $i) 
per month to spend per 
State headquarters might }& 
opened and the rest of the 
after rent was paid, be blown in 
on stimulating sales. In 
he said that whether rates cam 
down or not depends on factory 
outside of publishers’ control,” 

Lester L. Jones, the next speak 
er, contrasted the economic inde 
pendence. of the manufacture 
with the necessity faced by th 
publisher of guaranteeing contif- 
uity of service to the subscriber 
and the advertiser. “The manp 
facturer,” he said, “can close ® 
shop when he is losing money and 
meet rising costs of material and 
labor by raising the price of his 
product—the publisher must carry 
on, good times or bad, and has 
no such econothic independence 

Arthur J. Baldwin, last speaker 
at the Sphinx Club meeting, made 
a strong plea for recognition on tht 
part of national advertisers thal 
the rate question is a problem 
not of the publisher alone, but for 
advertisers, publishers, agents, 
all whose business is related t 
advertising. The need of & 
operation was urged and incidents 
of different parts of advertising 
interests, through lack of o& 
operation, pulling opposite ways 
to the danger of the whole busi 
ness were recited. In referring 
the directors who did not think of 
advertising as an entrance to new 
markets, Mr. Baldwin told of 4 
man who paid $10 for a coat—held 
it three years, sold it for $31 
which it was then worth in com- 
petition, and was fined as a prof 
teer. But, he pointed out, the 
publisher didn’t have his shelves 
filled with goods which went up 
tremendously in value, allowing 
him to sell at a great profit, He 
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agreed that artificial dams can- 
not stop the tides of economic laws 
in raw materials, but pointed out 
that advertising is by no means 
a raw material. He pointed out 
that when manufacturers even 
now look for new ways to help 
market goods, through circulars, 
for example, they are up against 
the same problem as the publisher. 
They have to pay the high labor 
costs to compositors, the same 


high paper costs as the publishers. 

“We publishers,” he said, “are try- 

ing to produce the most inexpen- 

sive advertising medium for the 

manufacturer’s use, thus our prob- 

jem is the manufacturer’s prob- 
” 


In closing he made a strong plea 
for closer co-operation in solving 
fundamental problems between all 
groups in advertising. 

John Sullivan rose to remark 
that his talk had accomplished its 
purpose in helping get at facts, 
and in showing the need for frank 
statements of facts on the part of 
all elements in advertising. 


BUSINESS PAPER PUBLISHERS 
DISCUSS THE SUBJECT 


The publishers of business pa- 
pers of New York considered this 
question at an executive session 
which had been called for the dis- 
cussion of intimate problems of 
the industry. The nature of the 
meeting precluded the  presenta- 
tion of the question from the dif- 
ferent angles by. speakers repre- 
senting the various interests. 

Mr. Muir discussed the prob- 
lem as it applied to technical pub- 
lications. Fortified with tables of 
statistics obtained from a number 
of sources, which were shown to 
the members with tht aid of a 
stereopticon, Mr. Muir revealed 
that labor, material and service ex- 
penditures of publishers had in- 
creased in far greater proportion 
than advertising rates. These sta- 
tistics were taken from the records 
of the McGraw-Hiil Co., and from 
an article on “The Cost of Manu- 
facturing the Agate Line,” by 
Roy Dickinson, which appeared 
in Printers’ INK of October 28. 
Charts and tables on increased 
costs in the publishing field pre- 
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pared by Frederic W. Hume, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Publishers. Association, supported 
the records of individual publish- 
ers gathered by the McGraw-Hiil 
Co. and Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Pearson who followed Mr. 
Muir, called attention to the fact 
that the Sphinx Club had given 
much consideration to this ques- 
tion and then summarized the 
three discussions which the mem- 
bers of the Sphinx Club had 
heard, 

Both Mr. Muir and Mr. Pearson 
brought forward the thought that 
advertising must be sold as a ser- 
vice and not a commodity, and 
both dwelt upon the necessity of 
increasing the service of business 
papers. The demand for leader- 
ship, and the other responsibili- 
ties which industries have placed 
upon business papers make a con- 
stantly increasing service neces- 
sary, Mr. Pearson said. The man- 
taining of advertising rates, he 
said, that would yield a profit suf- 
ficient to enable a publisher to set 
aside a surplus would make it 
possible for him to satisfy these 
demands for additional service. 

In a discussion which followed 
these addresses Fritz J. Frank, 
president of the Jron Age, also 
emphasized the necessity of sell- 
ing advertising space as a service. 
Mr. Frank related the history of 
several manufacturers, who had 
given advertising the greater part 
of the credit for their growth and 
prosperity. “How can any man,” 
Mr. Frank asked, “attempt to 
measure the benefit of advertising 
to these manufacturers in terms 
of paper, ink and labor?” 

Discussions on other topics were 
heard at this meeting. J. M. 
Mackay, of the Iron Age Publish- 
ing Company, ‘spoke on “The 
Trend of Production,” giving in- 
formation regarding printing 
paper, binding and ink costs, and 
showing the practises of economy 
which certain business publishers 
had adopted. One instance, cited 
by Mr. Mackay showed that in 
order to reduce costs one pub- 
lisher had decided upon a paper 
“trim” of one-eighth of an inch. 

The formulation of an educa- 
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tional policy by the association 
was urged by H. M. Swetland, 
president of the United Publishers 
Corporation. “I have only a crude 
beginning to offer,” Mr. Swet- 
land said, “but I believe that the 
establishment of a school of in- 
dustrial journalism should be pro- 
vided for.” He then outlined his 
plan for a “modest” undertaking, 
which would require the full ser- 
vice of one man, the active head 
of the school. The activities of 
this one man, under Mr. Swet- 
land’s plan, would be directed by 
a board appointed by the asso- 
ciation. The business and edi- 
torial work of business papers 
would constitute the curriculum 
of the school. The establishment 
of such a school, Mr. Swetland 
informed the meeting, would re- 
quire the financial support of the 
individual publishers. He stressed 
the points that a realization of this 
fact and a willingness to con- 
tribute to the work in money, and 
in the services of employees whose 
time might be required as instruc- 
tors, should be had by all the 
members of the association before 
the project was launched. 

These meetings have proved 
again the facts which Printers’ 
InK has so often pointed out—that 
in a period such as the present the 
closest sort of co-operation and 
understanding is essential. No one 
class of advertising will, in the 
long run, profit at the expense of 
another. While viewpoints of 
buyer and seller often seem in 
contradiction and their points of 
agreement few, true progress will 
be made and the best interests of 
all best served in the long run 
only through getting around the 
table with feet underneath and 
facts on top for full and frank 
discussion. 


Hoyle Heads Carnegie Institute 
Printing Division 

John T. Hoyle, who was literary ad- 

visor to the late Elbert Hubbard, and 


who for the last two years has been a 
lecturer on advertising at the library 


school of the Carnegie [Institute of 
Technology, has been appointed head of 
the department of printing of that in- 
stitution. 
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Advertising and the Apple 
Market 


NorTHWESTERN Fruit Excuangg 
Szatrie, December 14, 1929, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: , 

Just finished reading Printers’ 
of Nov. 18, and noted your editorial 
conditions in the apple market. 

The Northwestern Fruit Exchange, 
the largest shipper of boxed apples, 
vitally interested in a movement whid 
will increase the consumption of all ap. 
ples, and it appears to us that you 
analysis of conditions is a good one, 

This year growers in the Northwest 
are receiving poor returns on small-size 
apples which could be very profitably 
sold in the East on the basis which you 
mention. It seems impossible to gr 
fruitstand men and other dealers to pub 
more than the medium to large-size 
fruit in the fancy and extra fang 
grades. There is no question but tht 
the retailer has been responsible for; 
large percentage of the great loss i 
the New York State apple crop, ¢ 
which, as we understand, a consi 
quantity will never leave the produc 
regions. 

pples are grown in commercial qua 
tities in every State in the Union, ai 
up to the present it has been impossibk 
to unite the various sections in a cam 
paign of advertising or publicity. If 
other publications would take the stan 
that Printers’ Inx does on this que 
tion, a decided pressure could be & 
erted on the retailer to correct some o 
the faulty methods which are now ®t 


vogue. 
N. W. Moser, 
Advertising Manager. 


Kansas City Club’s Membership 


The “Ad Club News” of the Kans 
City Advertising Club, publishes week 
a record of membership, subdivided inh 
eight groups and making a com 
of the size of each group with th 
membership that was recorded in June 
1920. On December 11 the table # 
peared as follows: 


Graphic Arts 
Financial 
ome 

ency 
Direct Mail 
Miscellaneous 


Indianapolis Business Bureau 
Increases Service 


A new ‘service in the form of 
“Buyer’s Bulletin” is planned by the 
Indianapolis Better Business Bureath 

The. purposes of the bulletin include 
the educating ef buyers for retail 
in proper merchandising and ad‘ 
naihela, hoping thereby to minimize 
correct assertions in advertising Copy 
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“Your files contain more information on the 
industries of Latin America than I know 


to exist anywhere else in this country. 


+3 


—Statement of Philip Smith, U. S, Trade Commissioner, now 
studying the industries of South America, after an inspec- 
tion of the Research files of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL. 


“Advertising sold ona 
merchandising basis” 


is the slogan of 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
the McGraw-Hill Spanish Engineering publication. 


All the resources of our comprehensive Research 
Department are at the disposal of the manufacturer, 
advertising manager, export manager or advertising 


agency. 


Among the surveys which we have already made are 


studies of the markets for 


Power Plant Equipment 

Mechanical Rubber Goods 

Sugar Machinery 

Transmission Line Equipment 

Electric Motors 

Belting 

The Industries of Latin America 

Construction Machinery and 
Equipment 

Railway Development 

Diesel and Oil Engines 

Mining Machinery 














Landon Chicago Cleveland Washington Buenos 


No manufacturer should advertise 
to the Spanish-speaking countries 
without knowing the possible mar- 
ket for his product and the proper 
method of merchandising it. 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, reach- 
ing 15,000 engineers and industrial 
executives in 22 Spanish-speaking 
countries, is in a position to obtain 
this information and will gladly 
transmit it to the advertising man- 
ager or agent who is planning his 
campaign. 


Genieria Internacional 


One of the 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 
'  McGRAW-HILL CO., | INC. 303% Sen Bt, New YORK 


YORK 
Aires Philadelphia San Francisco 
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“JEW 


HEN economy of 
effort becomes, as it 
' 18 today, the crucial test 
of all sales campaigns, the 
Jewish .market should 
receive the lion’s share 


of attention. 


There is not another market so 
highly concentrated nor s0 
self-contained. Ina geographic 
area that is easily covered with 
minimum sales effort, there are 
over 1,500,000 buyers in New 
York City alone whose income 
and expenditures exceed the 
average for the entire country. 
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MARKET 


HE four Jewish news- 

papers that cover this mar- 
ket further localize the sales 
effort through a concentration 
of circulation that is hardly 
equaled by any newspaper 
anywhere. 
The big four Jewish newspapers pub- 


lished in New York are in very fact 
the exclusive and accredited organs of 


expression for the whole of the Jewish 
population of the city. 


Bring your merchandise into a market 
that is economically covered, and 
where duplication of effort or circu- 
lation is practically eliminated. 


Consult any of the Big Four of Jewish 
Journalism in America about your 
marketing problems. 

Jewish Morning Journal 


The Day-Warheit Jewish Daily News 
Jewish Daily Forward 
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Just look at it! 


If you want to find out what kind of adver- 
tising medium a publication is, just get 
hold of a copy of the publication and look 


it over. 


A glance at a copy of The Indianapolis 
News will impress you of the unusual edi- 
torial excellence and high standing of the 
paper in the Indianapolis Radius. Careful 
editing, close censorship of advertising 
columns and an effort to produce a good- 
looking newspaper through fifty years of 
progressive publishing have resulted in 
The News being one of the out-standing 
newspapers in the United States. 


Send for book, “Does Newspaper Co-operation Mean Anything >” 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office Pinan Ofc 
FRANK T. CARROLL 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertisi . B. LUTZ 
Tribune Buildi vertising Manager Ficst Natisoal Back Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
> ae 








When to Advertise the Price 


Distinctions Laid Down Between Advertising Intended to Make Sales 
and That Intended to Establish Brands 


By C. P. Russell 


[% discussing price advertising 
. & yersus non-price advertising no 
cast-iron rule can be laid down. 
That goes without saying. Ex- 
perience, indeed, has revealed the 
fallacy of trying to establish for- 
mulas for any phase of advertis- 
ing; for advertising is a force, not 
a formula. 

Therefore, when J. A. Richards, 
of the Joseph Richards Company, 
says, “This subject of quoting 
prices is just as much as ever, no 
more, no less, a matter of indi- 
vidual circumstance and require- 
ment,” the writer finds no diffi- 
culty in agreeing with him. The 
same applies to the remarks of 
Wallace Meyer, secretary of the 
Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 
Chicago, that “Price advertising 
is a specific medicine, not a public 
safeguard. Like whiskey, it may 
be a stimulant or a cause of head- 
ache, depending on who takes it, 
how, when, where and in what 
quantities”; also to R. R. Glenn’s, 
vice-president of Brown, Connery 
& Co., Oklahoma City, when he 
says, “The question depends en- 
tirely upon the product and the 
trade conditions”; also to Carl P. 
Johnson’s, president of Johnson, 
Read & Co., Chicago, who says, 
“It is our opinion that there can 
be no fixed policy on advertising 
price that would cover all classes 
of business,” and those of G. C. 
Sherman, president of Sherman & 
Le Bair, Inc., New York, in his 
observation that “The question as 
to whether the price shduld be 
named in advertising a product 
cannot be definitely answered in 
terms of ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ any more 
than we can determine on how 
long should be a piece of string.” 

And yet to agree with these ob- 
servations may not satisfy the 
man who seeks guidance on a spe- 
cific problem. He wants no ukase 
from on high, but he does want 
a ray of light that will help him 
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-but sell the goods!” 


to find his way out of his particu- 
lar difficulty. We can imagine this 
man saying: _ “What you say is 
very true, but isn’t there some gen- 
eral principle to be followed which 
will help me to decide whether I 
ought to advertise the price of 
my particular product or not?” 


PRICE QUOTING GETS READY BUYERS 


Without being led into issuing 
a pronunciamento, let us cite cases. 

Who are the people that get the 
quickest, most instantaneous re- 
sults from advertising? Who are 
the people that expect, may, 
demand, that their advertising 
produce immediate tangible sales? 

The answer is: The department 
stores and the mail-order houses. 
They know their business. They 
are keen students of human na- 
ture. They handle stacks and 
quantities of goods. Their margin 
of profit is not large, and every 
day that these goods remain on 
their shelves adds so much to their 
overhead and interest charges. 
Hence their motto is: “Sell. the 
goods; at a fair profit, if possible; 
Therefore, 
they advertise prices. Their ad- 
vertising, their catalogue pages are 
riddled with price quotations— 
“$1.50 a yard,” “$2.25 a box,” 
“$4.30 a pair,” “each 98 cents.” 

The big stores and the mail- 
order concerns have learned that 
the average customer’s mental 
process passes through four stages 
marked by questions something 
like this: 


1. What is that article? 
2. What is it for? 

3. Is it good stuff? 

4. What is the price? 


It is the answer to the last ques- 
tion which makes or breaks the 
sale. Therefore, the great stores 
rarely fail to advertise the price. 
They want the selling process to 
be as nearly complete in the cus- 
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tomer’s mind as possible before he 
comes in with his money. They 
have little time to spend on him 
in the store to get him past the 
hesitation point. Their salespeople 
must fill orders rapidly and in 
great volume to make their labor 
profitable. 


THE PRICE-QUOTING QUESTION 
TWELVE YEARS AGO 


As far back as 1908 Printers’ 
INK, commenting editorially on 
the persistent Omission of “one of 
the most compelling features of 
all advertising—the price,” said: 

“The people, of all others, who 
are in the best position to judge 
of the comparative pulling power 
of different kinds of advertising 
are the department stores. See 
how they play up the price. Much 
department-store advertising is 
nothing more than a maze of 
prices. Yet how it pulls! Print- 
ers’ INK has heard some adver- 
tisers say: 

“‘*Advertising the price is all 
right for retail stores or cheap 
commodities, but it would never 
do for me. I make the finest ar- 
ticle of its kind in the market, and 
my competitors are able to adver- 
tise much lower prices. Why, if 
I name my price it would scare 
away possible customers.’ 

“Don’t you believe it. The price 
is vital. Suppose your price is 
higher—that is the best argument 
in the world that you have the 
best goods. If people would an- 
swer advertisements just to find 
out the price, then there would 
be some ground for this attitude. 
But they don’t take that trouble. 
If the price isn’t named, the nat- 
ural inclination is to pass over the 
whole matter and to go on to 
something more interesting. 

“Another advantage of advertis- 
ing the price is that it is the most 
direct possible way of saying: ‘I 
want your order. The way to 
get business is to ask for it. Talk, 
however clever, that doesn’t lead 
right straight up to the buying 
cost is obstructive. There is a 
time and a place for ‘prestige ad- 
vertising,’ but the trouble with too 
many campaigns is that they never 
get beyond the prestige point.” 
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Now, what is the function of de 
partment stores and mail-orde 
houses? Wherein do they shine 
most? 

As merchandisers. 

Therefore, without attempt 
to lay down a law, let us see 
we cannot arrive at some concy 
sion in regard to advertising prices 
and say: “On advertising which 
is strictly merchandising, the more 
prices the better.” 

I find this sentence in a letter 
to Printers’ Inx from F. J. Ros 
of the F. J. Ross Co., New Yor 
in commenting on the article i 
our November 18 issue, entitled, 
“Is It Time to Advertise Price 
as Well as Product?” Or, as the 
writer was going to put it: If it 
is a question of sales first, it isa 
good time to advertise prices. In 
other words, if your purpose is to 
sell a specific product or service 
and to sell it in volume, name the 
price. 

On the other side of the ques: 
tion, dealing with the omission of 
prices, we find also a suggestive 
quotation from Mr. Ross’s letter, 
as follows: 

“On advertising which is pri- 
marily for the building of a brand 
of merchandise, the advisability of 
using prices differs with cases. In 
general, it is less necessary in 
brand-building advertising than in 
strictly merchandising advertising.” 

Mr. Ross’s suggestion is obvi- 
ously well founded. There are 
certain manufacturers who pro- 
duce a wide and varied family of 
products. The case at once comes 
to mind of Mr. Heinz, of Pitts- 
burgh, who is responsible for no 
less than 57 varieties. There are, 
likewise, other concerns which 
produce or sell scores and even 
hundreds of different patterns, de- 
signs or items. In such cases it 
is naturally out of the question 
to quote prices on everything. 
Therefore, the tendency is to lay 
emphasis on the brand or trade- 
mark, 

Probably John H. Hawley, of 
the Hawley Advertising Company, 
New York, had the same idea m 
mind when he declared himself as 
follows : 

“When one is selling an idea 
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Tell Your Sales Story 
In The Mancie Star— 
Mancie’s Dominant Newspaper 


‘Muncie, with her great factories and ever-increasing in- 
dustrial population, furnishes a wonderfully rich buying 
market for the National advertiser, but the power of The 
Muncie Star goes farther—it not only thoroughly covers 
Muncie but also reaches into ten of Indiana’s richest coun- 
ties, telling the advertiser's sales story to thousands of 
prosperous farmers in one of the most fertile sections of 


Indiana. 


The following facts and figures, covering a period of the first 
nine months of 1920, show better than any arguments of ours 
how thoroughly The Muncie Star dominates Muncie and its 
trading territory from a newspaper standpoint. 


During the first nine months of 1920 The Muncie Star car- 
ried a total of 21,341.05 columns of advertising; this repre- 
sents a gain of 2,504 columns compared with the correspond- 
ing of 1919 and exceeds the advertising lineage of its 
competitor by 10,472.80 columns of advertising. 


During the first nine months of 1920 The Muncie Star showed 
an advertising gain in every department as follows: Local 
in, 1,383.85 columns; foreign gain, 329.70 columns; classi- 
gain, 791.15 columns—a total gain of 2,504 columns. 
During the first nine months of 1920 The Muncie Star ex- 
ceeded its competitor by 5,869.75 columns of local advertising; 
2,866.50 columns of foreign advertising and 1,836.45 columns 
of classified advertising, a tremendous gain in each and every 
classification 
The Muncie Star is the only medium through which an 
advertiser can thoroughly cover the city of Muncie and its 
surrounding trading territory; its circulation in Muncie alone 
is practically equal to the total circulation of the other news- 
paper, and The Star’s totat circulation is nearly three times 
that of its competitor. 


The Muncie Star, The Terre Haute Star and The Indianapolis 
Star make 


The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of Quality 
Circulation in Indiana. 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bidg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 





ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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prices are not the important point, 
but when specific, understood arti- 
cles or services are offered, I think 
prices help.” 

There is no difficulty in agree- 
ing with Mr. Hawley, either. 
Much present-day association or 
co-operative advertising comes 
under the head of “selling an 
idea.” The Cycle Trades of 
America, for instance, could not 
undertake to advertise prices, be- 
cause their theme is “ride a bi- 
cycle.” They are not selling 
bicycles, but bicycle-riding. Simi- 
larly, the U. S. Playing Card Com- 
pany is now running a campaign 
designed not so much to sell cards 
as card-playing. 

“Learn cribbage,” says the copy. 
“Tt is as interesting for two people 
as auction bridge for four. Send 
for the book, ‘The Official Rules 
of Card Games.’ It will teach you 
how to play this game and any 
other. Contains three hundred 
games. Twenty cents postpaid. 
With this book and a pack of 
Bicycle playing-cards, you are 
equipped for clean, wholesome, 
spirited amusement all the time.” 


And yet in the same advertise- 
ment opportunity is found to quote 
prices, not upon Bicycle playing- 
cards, but upon a related game 
called “The Mystic Game 357,” the 
prices for which both in the United 
States and Canada are given. 


PRICE-QUOTING UNDER DIFFICULTY 


But, aside frém “brand” and 
“idea” advertising, it is obvious 
that there are certain products 
which do not lend themselves very 
well to price advertising. Among 
such products fresh fruits might 
be cited.. On this the market con- 
stantly fluctuates, due in large 
part to climatic conditions affect- 
ing the demand. 

There are manufacturers, espe- 
cially of food products, which 
deem it unwise to advertise prices 
because of present conditions in 
the grocery trade. They contend 
that it is obviously impossible to 
name a price which would be fair 
as between service stores and non- 
service stores, meaning those of 
the “cash-and-carry” kind. How- 
ever, it is to be noted that Camp- 


Dec. 23, im 
bell’s soups are advertised at 
retail price of fifteen cents 
can, despite the difficulties whig 
the Joseph Campbell Company hy 
no doubt encountered in comm 
with other manufacturers, 

It is true that no flat, univers) 
rule can be set up, and in facing 
the question of advertising prices 
all manufacturers must consider 
the factors of freight-rate differ. 
entials, jobbing relations and effet 
on competitors, but the question 
still remains: If you have a good 
and useful article and fail to nam 
the price of it, what are you doing 
to prevent the consumer from con 
cluding that the price is probably 
higher than it really is? 

There is no way of estimating 
how many sales are lost through 
a failure to state prices. Especially 
does this apply to the newer in- 
ventions and devices, with the us 
and advantage of which the gen- 
eral public is not informed. There 
is an instance within the writer’ 
knowledge. A friend of his hasa 
home in which a vacuum-cleaner 
would save much trouble and labor, 
This friend had many times read 
vacuum cleaner advertisements 
without being led to buy one, All 
the time he had a vague idea that 
it was useless for him to considera 
vacuum-cleaner, because the price 
was more than he could afford 
By accident he learned that a good 
machine could be had for as little 
as $40. He was pleasantly sur 
prised, since he had been entertain- 
ing the notion that a vacuum- 
cleaner cost $100 or more. 

Another case is that of a man 
who could easily use a certain 
office device that is freely adver- 
tised, without, however, naming 
the price. He, too, discovered the 
price by accident. It was much 
less than he had supposed. The 
result is that he has now equipped 
his office with this instrument, 
though he would have done s0 
long ago had he known the price 
in the first place. 

Let us cite still another instance 
A certain dealer in antiques, rare 
books, prints, etc., had been adver- 
tising for some time without la 
results. He was anxious to est 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Baltimore Will Spend 
$52,500,000 


to provide additional facilities to care for the 
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a . . ° * 
a growing trade of its port. With this money 
wh additional piers, warehouses and other equip- 





ment essential to the future growth of the 











imating port are assured. 

hrough ’ 
a @ The growth of the port of Baltimore is 
ne as indicative of the growth of the city itself. 
on @ And The Sunpapers are keeping pace with 
Ben this growth. For November, 1920, the average 
-leaner ° . . . 

labor, net paid circulation of the daily Sunpaper 
An (morning and evening) was 196,894, a gain of 
: i 27,664 over November, 1919, and that of 







ider a The Sunday Sun for November, 1920, was 
ford & 142,456, a gain of 13,225 over November, 1919. 
good 


@ Ask our Service Department to prove to 
your satisfaction that 






Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 











2 $0 Morning Evening Sunday 
orice 

JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY. 8. OSBORN 
ince, Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
rare 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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IS THIS SYMBOL 
WORKING FOR 
YOUR CLIENTS? 


Every known manufacturer, dealer, 
jobber, repairman and garageman in the 
automobile industry is being told the 
meaning of this Symbol. Thousands of 
dollars are being expended to tell the 
trade that its appearance in the ad- 
vertising of any manufacturer indicates 
that complete buying information about 
the product advertised is contained in 
the current issue of the CHILTON 
AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY. 


Are your clients who sell through 
the automobile trade profiting 
from this effort? Is the Symbol 
serving them? 
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HE appearance of the Symbol pre- 
vents the loss of sales to interested 
readers of your clients’ advertising, 
who do not order because they 

must write for information. The buyer 
knows that he can find in the current 
issue of the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE 
DIRECTORY a catalog advertisement of 
the maker who displays this Symbol in his 
copy. He knows that it will furnish defi- 
nite prices, sizes, specifications, and in 
many cases state the names and loca- 
tions of distributors. 

We will gladly furnish any advertising agent who 
has clients in the automobile industry with any number 
of electros of this Symbol that is needed, for use in 
any publication—-provided the advertisers have 


a page catalog advertisement in the current 
issue of the Chilton Automobile Directory 











Chilton Automobile Directory 
Published Quarterly 
Market and 49th Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—newspapers cut the h.c. of] 


When John Wanamaker cut his re- 
tail prices 20 per cent on all his 
merchandise in Philadelphia and 
New York, Newspapers flashed the 
news across the continent. 


Instantly in practically every city 
retail prices tumbled. 


Through the Newspapers Henry 
Ford announced price reductions 
in the modest “flivver’’—and crash 
fell the prices of most other cars. 


The actions of Wanamaker and; 


Ford, even though potent in them- 
selves, would have been futile 
possibly, delayed certainly and 
weakened immeasurably without 
the daily Newspapers. Through 
Newspapers the forceful messages 
were flashed throughout the en- 
tire nation, and the effect was. in- 
stantaneous! 


Daily Newspapers released the 
healthful flood of retail liquidation. 


What other medium could have 
accomplished this, or even ap- 
proached such a result? 

Daily Newspapers, equal to any 
emergency, can actually sell more 
merchandise than any other me- 
dium. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
New York 


Atlanta 


San Francis@ 








=== 
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lish his place as headquarters for 
collectors, but buyers. seemed shy. 
Finally, he changed the tenor of 
his copy. Instead of advertising 
his business, he advertised specific 
articles with specific prices. His 
copy read something like this: 
First edition of Blank’s works, 
hand-tooled covers, illustrated with 
rare engravings by So-and-so. 
Very scarce and precious ; $12,000.” 
He got an order the first day from 
one of the wealthiest men in New 
York, and inquiries from other 
rich collectors who previously had 
never seemed to be aware of his 


existence. 

A New York art firm had been 
doing business for several years 
with only moderate success. Paint- 
ings seemed to move slowly. They 
began to.advertise simply by run- 
ning a cut of a painting, naming 
the artist and quoting the price. 
They now get orders from distant 
States, whereas formerly they had 
considered New York City their 
only field. 

To sum up, let us cite again the 
quotation from an old advertising 
man and merchandiser in our 
November 18 issue: “Advertising 
is a step in a sales process. It is, 
therefore, not complete unless the 
price is named.” 

Note that the emphasis is on the 
word “sales.” That leaves out ad- 
vertising intended to build brands, 
establish a family name, acquire 
prestige, or further propaganda. 
These have their place, but not 
necessarily in a selling campaign. 

Or, to paraphrase an old slogan: 
“Try advertising the price for 
what ails your sales.” 2 


Joslyn with Randall in 


Chicago 

H. P. Joslyn has ieeet the Chicago 
staff of the Fred . Randall Com- 

y, advertising and sales plans. Mr. 
pol formerly was with the Critch- 
eld and Rankin agencies and before 
that was advertising manager for Mar- 
shall Field, wholesale. 


Boston Agency Has Chocolate 


Account 
The advertising of the “Fair Oaks” 
colates made by the Howe Con- 
fectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass., is 
tow being handled by the John Bu- 
chanan Advertising Agency, of Boston. 
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Louis. Balsam Moves to 
Detroit 


Louis ‘Balsam, director of correspond- 
ence of ‘the Lewis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Walpole, Mass., and elected sec- 
retary arid member of the International 
Board of Governors of the Direct-Mail 
Advertising Association, at the last con- 
vention in Detroit, has resigned his 
position» at -Walpole. He will devote 
a considerable part of his time to the 
work of the irect-Mail Advertising 
Association as correspondence and’ ad- 
vertising counsel, y 

The remainder of his time will be 
devoted to consulting services in the 
better-letters and advertising field. 

r. sam will in Walpole, 
Mass., until January 1, when he will 
open an office in Detroit. 


Advertising Director of Gold- 
wyn Pictures 


Howard Dietz has heen appointed di- 
rector of advertising and publicity of 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, New 
York. Mr. Dietz been with the 
Goldwyn_ organization for about two 
years. He was previously engaged in 
advertising agency and editorial work. 


Des Moines Account with Mil- 
waukee Agency 


The Cramer-Krasselt Co.’s Milwaukee 
office has been engaged to handle the 
advertising of the mpbell Heating 
Company, Des Moines, Ia e cam- 
paign is to include newspaper, magazine 
and direct-by-mail advertising. 


Biow Agency to Open Chicago 
ffice 
Company, 


Inc., of New 
York, will establish an agency service 
in i on January 1. This new 
office will be under the management of 
Gordon E. Cole, who is now with the 
Biow Agency at New York, 


Mrs. Dorothy Garrett Makes 
a Change 

Mrs. Dorothy Garrett has resigned 

from the William H. Rankin Company, 

of Chicago, to work for the advertis- 

ing agency of mson, Gamble & 
Slaten, in the same city. 


The Biow 


Joins Worcester, Mass., ““Tele- 
” 


gram 
S. Solod, recently with the advertis- 
ing department of the Newark, N. J., 
Ledger, has joined the advertising staff 
of Worcester, Mass., Telegram. 


Joins Boston Agency 
Reginald Perry, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inmc., has joined 
Walter B. Snow and Staff, Boston. 








Associated Campaign Puts Veily 
in Christmas Gift Class ~~ 


Veiling Manufacturers’ Advertising Obtains Warm Response fr 
Retailers the Country Over 


By Martin Hussobee 


I a time of intensified selling 
effort, as during the Christmas 
season, it is impossible for a de- 
partment store to give prominent 
representation. to all of the thou- 
sand items of its stock. Some 
necessarily have to go into the 
background, 

Here is how one body of manu- 
facturers have this year kept their 
product to the front, and have in- 
creased their sales during the pe- 
riod in which hitherto they have 
usually suffered a falling off. 
They accomplished this by means 
of an associated advertising cam- 
paign. 

The campaign in question is that 
which was run for the Christ- 
mas trade by the Veiling Asso- 
ciation of New York. In the 


matter of space this campaign was 


not large; in the way of striking 
display no attempt was made to 
be dominating. But it covered a 
whole lot of territory, and appar- 
ently it struck a pleasing note 
wherever it went. 

By. this advertising the makers 
brought veils into the Christmas 
gift class. They niade givers think 
of veils for the first time as ap- 
priate for gifts, along the new line 
now popular—give useful presents. 
By the same suggestion they put 
recipients into the mood for re- 
ceiving veils with pleasure. And 
they made the retailer think of 
veils as among his live Christmas 
stock. 

Veils are ‘year-round sellers. 
Ordinarily, however, it has been 
the practice at Christmas time to 
put the veil department away back 
in any old corner of the store and 
use its customary more attractive 
place for seasonal goods, espe- 
cially. the, recognized Christmas 
gifts such as boxes of handker- 
chiefs. 


But the veil business has: been 


developed very largely by pi 
the department well up: to 
front of the store. The result of 
moving the department has always 
been’ that the veil sales 
dropped off markedly in the 
part of the fall, and c 
enough veils were never 
of as among Christmas gifts: 
Right there in those two 
stances the advertising 
of the Veiling’ Association” sw 
the opportunity for a simple but 
effective campaign. It was 4 
chance to hit two marks with the 
same shot—a chance to please the 
retailer by giving him a new idea, 
and at the same time take at any 
rate some of the sag, perhaps all 
of it, out of the fall veil business. 


INSISTENCE OF COPY ON SINGLE 
THEME 


So, eight or ten weeks before 
Christmas, and in newspapers if 
about seventy of the largest cities 
in the United States and Canada, 
the Veiling Association began its 
campaign—a_ constant repetition 
of a small advertisement, saying 
nothing else but, “A Veil—The 
Ideal Xmas Gift.” The little ad 
vertisement was hand-lettered and 
so well-balanced with white space 
that despite its smallness, twenty- 
one lines single ¢olumn, it stood 
out clearly anywhere on a news- 
paper 

In addition, a quarter-page was 
placed in the Christmas number of 
a popular woman’s magazine, This 
was also hand-lettered with a deli- 
cate border of two threads 
necting two candlesticks with 
leaves at the base and rising i 
the candle flames to a spray 
holly leaves at the top. 

This advertisement said, “A 
Veil—The Ideal Xmas Gift. An 
Especially Appropriate Remem- 
brance and a Charming Token of 
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TRADE EXTENSION 
_SBUREAU > 


Sr SSS 
as viewed by 


The Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc.— 


“We have come to the definite con- 
clusion in this office that your 
Trade Extension Bureau certainly 
stands for something real. It is 
our intention to make use of this 
department whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, as the infor- 
mation you obtain is of great help 
to both advertiser and advertising 
agent.” 


THE FNEW ORLEANS TTEs 
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Esteem—its Inherent Beauty Ex-° 


presses the Donor’s Good Taste.” 
Above the lettering was a small 
line drawing of a woman, dressed 
for the street, sitting at her dress- 
ing table while her maid adds the 
finishing touch to her costume, a 
veil. 

Each advertisement in the caih- 
paign carried the logogram 
“VAONY, 1920,” of the Veiling 
Association, but no name or ad- 
dress. 


Before the consumer advertis-_ 


ing started, the Association sent 
to all the dealers an announcement 
of the campaign. That included 
a four-page folder showing six 
line drawings of varying sizes 
and, also in different sizes and ar- 
rangement, reproductions of the 
slogan, “A Veil—The Ideal Xmas 
Gift,” offered free for the dealer’s 
use, 

The reproduction of the hand- 
lettered slogan formed the tie-up. 

Copies of an attractive window 
or counter display card in four 
colors were also sent to the deal- 
ers. Good use was also made of 
the trade papers. 

Such was the welcome given to 
the campaign that, instead of 
veils getting little or no show in 
the department store Christmas 
season advertising as has hitherto 
been the case, this year veils were 
featured prominently in their store 
advertising by merchants through- 
out the country? The Associa- 
tion’s cuts were freely used, and 
in many instances the space de- 
voted to the veil department was 
as much as 105 lines double- 
column. 

Further, instead of being put out 
of the way. for Christmas, veiling 
departments were kept to the 
front, and more than 700 letters, 
expressing appreciation of the 
idea and the campaign, have been 
received by the Association from 
dealers. 

The Veiling Association of New 
York is composed of the leading 
veil manufacturing houses in the 
city, except two or three of the 
largest concerns. It was formed 
about a year and a half ago to 
foster better dealer co-operation. 
In the spring it ran its first cam- 


> 
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paign, “National Veiling Week? 
and found that even with a modeg 
appropriation spread wisely @ 
could produce quite an effect, 
“National Veiling Week” ideay 
so successful that an ine 
appropriation was unanimot 
voted for the Christmas campaign” 

The amount of the appropria 
tion is not fixed by any d nite 
rule such as a levy of a percent 
age on the amount of busin 
done by the different houses. 
far the total sum is rather in the 
way of an experiment to disco 
how much is needed to bring 
desired result. It is decided 1 
on that basis and then each mem 
ber of the Association contribu 
his quota on a rough pro rata s¢ 
reached mutually without brin 
ing about any. disclosure of the 
actual amount of business ead 
house is doing. 

In the success of this campaigh) 
an excellent example will be seat 
of what can be done in co-opera 
tive action by relatively small) 
manufacturers. Unquestionably” 
this Christmas veil advertising: 
must have increased the sale of 
veils as a result of the very am 
ceptable suggestion of giving veils” 
as Christmas presents. The large 
manufacturers undoubtedly got 
part of this business, but al 
shared in the benefits produced. © 


Ad Club Interests Members i 
Better Business Work 


In order to further the work of th 
Cleveland Better Business Commission 
in various fields of advertising, pub 
licity committees are being formed by 
the Advertising Club, of that city, @ 
work with the Commission. Three com 
mittees have been appointed. Th 
largest committee is composed of tet 
advertising managers from merchandise 
establishments. Investment houses have 
a committee of five, and the independent 
tire dealers have a committee of three. 

The purpose of these committees is # 
scrutinize the advertising in their par 
ticular fields and to report to the com 
mission afy fraudulent claims; to = 
with the Commission regularly to 
cuss advertising that they are 
larly interested in, with the idea of 
moving detrimental features to good 
vertising; to make recommendations # 
the directors of the Better Busine® 
Commission and the directors of the Aé 


verdiaing © Club and to formulate publici 


matter eneral distribution in ¢ 
patticular fields, with the idea of dt 
veloping truthful advertising. 
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Troco Nut ae Coupons Lib- 
' advertisin in © Minneapolis 


odes t store recently put over 
isch 7 eo on its competitors by cS 
, e 


The John W. Thomas & Company 


advertisement in 

is Tribune to felicitations 
to the people of North and 
Minneapolis for having won 
of twenty years’ s for 
street-car service to the heart 
of the Minneapolis shopping district. 
advertisement — ee ra pete 

the city, s © row 
fae So lines and the accessi- 


y store to these lines, The idea 
: developed under direction of Wil- 
Unsgaard, superintendent of the 


Donaldson =. 
Minneapolis is 
e AR 4H in as 
Tribune of the institu- 
type, and stabilizing of buying 
is the keynote of the cam- 


L, 
of 
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The catchy “111” cigarette adver- 
of the _~ = Tobacco Com- 
by Evans & Barnhill, 


ris eine published in The Min- 


The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
ther Robert Burns cigar campaign 
the General Cigar Company. 

ising is placed by the Blackman 
in) ead runs for 26 Sundays. 
also has sent 


1921, for the Van Dyck cigar, 
brand controlled by the Gen- 
Cigar Company. 
A renewal contract has been re- 


by The Minneapolis gy ~4 
Lord & Thomas, of Chicago, f 


’s field ee Tt is making it 
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popular household product. 
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Aunt Jemima’s Pancake flour is be- 
advertised in to the — ¢ 
7 neoeens = S No 
e Minneapo une, copy "coming 
from the Chit office of the J. 
ter Thompson mpany. 


eots axe ae pulasisod ‘ae 
are po n 
Ria of The Minnea Tribune by 
Be extensive adve 
Bhoag by Critchfield & mpany, 
a emngh the Northwest office 
ame fe 8s, of which Scott Smith, 
wiaieead mt of Critchfield & Com- 


The Betting-Thompson bm! Inc., of 
St. Paul, is running a in 
The Minneapolis Tribune for { 

State Baking Com Ls. that = ee 


novel teaser series led u 47 striking 
illustrated regular nin 4 9 


2 ouiins text and most 
The Minne- 
Cocoa- 


ew wy This adv 

large enough to attract attention 
and ia SERGE D> Seales © very Geet 
demand for Drom jocoanut. Dis- 
tribution is being (A age after by 
L, A. Rode er of the aoe 
apolis branch of Bros. 
and the advertising is placed be the the 
Geo. Batten Co. agency. 


Regan Bros. Com 
—— wholesale 
attracti 
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Member ABC: 


The Mimicapolis Tribune 


Is the oldest and best 


News- 


paper published in Minneapolis. 
Has the only 7~ day Associesed 


Press 


franchise. + 


7 


Accepts no pacar oheiialial 


Makes no trade contracts. * 
I¢ cautious ag to its credits. + 


- ft 
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Hag the largest total circulation. 


Has the Jar 
circulation 


largest Aome carrier 
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HE above amount was 

offered for the best piece 
of advertising copy inspired 
by a group of remarkable 
testimonial letters, represen- 
tative of thousands The Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies receive 
from subscribers. 





@ Advertising men from all over 
the country entered the competition. 
From the voluntary expressions of 
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' our readers these men found, to use 


their own words, that The Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies are— 


Not only read, but thoroughly 
believed in. 

Not only read, but used. 

More than interesting—vital! 

For the whole farm family. 

A guide to profits. 

Timely, Practical, Concise, 
Complete. 

Covering the whole field of agri- 
culture. 

A necessity for which there is no 
satisfactory substitute. 


@ The winning advertisement will 
appear in an early issue of Printers’ 


Ink. Watch for it. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City, Mo. 

Daily Drovers Journal-Stockman, Omaha, Neb. 
Daily National Live Stock*Reporter, E. St. Louis, Ill. 
General Advertising Office: 

THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hutchinson, Adv. Mgr. 
Eastern Advertising Office: 

‘PAUL W. AND GUY F. MINNICK 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 
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IN HARTFORD AND CONNECTICUT THE COURANT STANDS F 





Have You Seen It? J 


ESTE 
Or Sunday, December 5, the Courant & wy 
*Roto” Section made its debut. . a : 


When we speak of its immediate succes 
—when we tell how Courant readers 
the thousands have praised its featu 
and acclaimed Courant anerprinae 
may calmly observe, “Of course.” 


But when we make public the fact that 
the advertising columns of the “Roto” 
Section have been “booked solid” and 
that every advertiser thus far has “come 
back for more,” you begin to realia 
what an actual success it is. 


This new “Roto” Section combiues the 
beautiful soft-tone reproduction with 
the pulling power of the Sunday 
Courant’s circulation. The space is 
limited. We would suggest making 
rescrvations early. 


THE HARTFORD 


COURANT 


Continuously since 1764 





GILtman, NicoLtit & RUTHMAN 
Representatives 
World Bldg., N.Y. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Why COURANT Advts. Show Such Pulling Power—See Next Week's Advi. | 











he Effect of Freight Rates upon 


the Location 
More Thought Will Be Given to 


By J. G. 


TERYEAR, when the board 

i of directors sat solemnly and 
of wisdom on the subject 
shall we locate that branch 

?” the works managers, the 
isticians, the sales managers, 
eficiency men and all the other 
rts called into consultation 
biked of labor supply, availability 
faw materials, the quality of 
portation to be had, proximity 
the consuming market and, pos- 
y, of freight rates on the raw 
terials and the finished product. 
that was yesteryear, and how 
styles have changed! Business 
m discussing these matters this 
r find freight rates the first 
all-important subject now, and 
d come the other factors 

ich enter into the location of a 


That increase in freight rates 
th which the Interstate Com- 
ce Commission presented the 
mtry last summer—needful as 
was under all circumstances— 
made many changes in busi- 


ss calculations. It has seriously 
turbed age-old conditions and 
l cause many a balance sheet 
assume a topsy-turvy appear- 
te for some time to come. At 
same time it has opened the 
bor for an expansion and a de- 
lopment of many industries 
ich might never have been pos- 
otherwise. 
large manufacturer, re- 
ly addressing the Chamber of 
mmerce in the town where his 
int is located, said that the 
tight rate on his coal had ad- 
ced from $1.60 a ton to $3.40 
ton since the factory had been 
it, other raw materials had ad- 
likewise, and there had 
lan even greater advance on 
€ finished product. 
am still true to this town,” 
continued. “This is wKere I 
my start, you believed in 
and helped me over some of 


of ‘Industries 
Get Right Location for Factories 
Condon 


the rough places. But you must 
realize that this freight situation 
is going to prevent my concen- 
trating especially upon the plant 
here. Our markets are all over 
the country, and if we are going 
to meet the keen competition of 
those in the same line of business 
we must start other factories close 
to the big trade centres, where the 
long haul from here will not mili- 
tate against us. This city will 
always be first with us, but no 
longer can it be our all.” 

Business men have set to work 
to determine how they can “beat” 
the high freight bills, and, with 
the opportuneness characteristic 
of America, assistance has prompt- 
‘ly been forthcoming from many 
sources, 


THE TIMELY OFFERING OF ST. LOUIS 


Look, for instance, at St. Louis. 
Live business men there saw the 
point and have blazed the way 
for much constructive publicity by 
those cities which are as strategi- 
cally located. 

“The successive increases in 
Eastern freight rates since 1914 
of 5 per cent, 15 per cent, 25 
per cent and 40 per cent and cor- 
responding advances in express 
rates,” declares the St. uis 
Chamber of Commerce in one of 
a series of advertisements, “have 
figuratively removed New York 
eastward into the Atlantic Ocean 
some 1,500 miles as measured by 
the present carrying charges to 
the Middle West. . . . While the 
raw materials and markets of the 
Mississippi Valley, Middle West 
and Far West have been further 
removed from the long-haul East- 
ern manufacturer, they have been 
drawn closer to the short-haul St. 
Louis manufacturer... . A Mid- 
West factory in St. Louis’ com- 
mands the advantages of short 
haul and better service via twenty- 
six railroads at low relative charge 
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to more than 60 per cent of the 
country’s buying power—and real 
choice between all export routes. 
Mississippi River service at 80 per 
cent of rail routes.” 

There is much for business men 
to ponder over in this well-written 
advertisement. It is true that loyal 
New York boosters will not be- 
come unduly alarmed at the sug- 
gestion that Gotham is now (at 
least figuratively) upon such un- 
stable foundation as is to be found 
some 1,500 miles out on the broad, 
but heaving, bosom of the Atlantic, 
but there is far more than an 
adroit combination of words in 
the good sales-talk of a short haul 
to a big consuming territory. 

It is unlikely that the commer- 
cial supremacy of New York is 
threatened. Situated as it is, there 
is no reason for thinking that 
New York will not go on growing 
and expanding just as it has done 
for decades. But the time has 
come for other cities, nearer to 
the centre of population and even 
to the geographical centre, to ex- 
pand faster than in the past, and 


the new freight rates are an ex- 

cellent boost in this direction. New 

York, with its vast population 

within its limits and contiguous 

to it, its a location. and 
i 


natural facilities, must and will 
have great factories close to it, 
but there is no reason why these 
other cities should not have sim- 
ilar factories. A notable field is 
opened for the development of the 
branch factory, and the city with 
the facilities, close to the raw ma- 
terials and big consumption, will 
win them. 

Railroads also are alive to the 
situation. A recent advertisement 
in the time-table folder of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, signed by the 
manager of its Commercial ' De- 
velopment Department, is an indi- 
cator of the fact that railroad men 
engaged in this line of work are 
not overlooking the new opportu- 
nity opened to them. 

“An inexhaustible supply of 
‘The Life Blood of Industry’ flows 
to factories on the Baltimore & 

io System,” it declares. “A 
thousand tipple coal mines—944 to 
be’ exact—along ‘the Baltimore & 
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Ohio Railroad yield a i 
over forty million tone aie 
minous coal a year. All they, 
rieties required for steam, Gas, by. 
product plants and other purposs 
are there— abundantly and jy 
many lifetimes. 
_ “At the present rate of remoni 
it is estimated that 625 years wij 
be required to exhaust the 
five-billion-ton supply directly 
utary to the Baltimore & Obj 
Railroad. During the first sy 
months of 1920 the Baltimote § 
Ohio Railroad moved twenty-nix 
million tons of coal and coke 
75 per cent originating on its om 
lines. An assured coal supply i 
vital to many industries—and tho» 
along the Baltimore & Ohio ling 
are guaranteed a continuous sw 
ply in so far as conditions ar 
within the railroad’s control.” 
This interesting information ¢ 
used as a basis for a plea for tk 
use of the railroad’s Commerc 
Development Department by thos 
seeking sites for factories of om 
sort and another, the department 
pointing out that it “is equippel 
to make, without charge, scientific 
briefs for the economic location of 
specific industries, including com 
parative statements of freight 
rates to the principal markets, ani 
information regarding availabk 
factory sites and buildings in tk 
agg cities on the companys 
ines, 


A BOON TO INDUSTRY 


It will be noted that freight 
rates figure again—and it is saft 
to prophesy that, more and mort 
they will play the leading part ® 
locating an industry. 

Incidentally, those higher frei 
rates are going té mean much 
business in general, either at th 
home factory or the branch plants 
they may bring into existent. 
Adequate revenues, such as it is 
expected the present tariffs wil 
bring the country’s carriers, 
enable the railroads to obtain th 
comprehensive terminals 
necessary power and rolling 
to give the industries of the 
a higher standard of tran 
tion than has been possible 
tofore. The manner in wh 
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Announcement 


THE HARRY LEVEY SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


has the honor to announce that 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


Author of 
“THE JUNIOR PARTNER” 


and other business stories 


has become associated with us in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Mr. Woolley will be pleased to make an 
investigation of your advertising and mer- 
chandising problems and suggest methods 
by which the medium of motion picture 
films may co-operate in their solution. 


Mr. Woolley needs no introduction to the 
Advertising Fraternity. He has long been 
known as a contributor to 


Saturday Evening Post 
Printers’ Ink 
System 


and many other national publications. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers and Distrifutors of 
GIndustrial Educational Films 

New York City 
Offices and Studios 230~232 West 38% Street 
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railroads were oppressed through 
legislation and regulation in the 
last thirty years has prevented 
their development at anything like 
the pace which would ordinarily be 
expected of American genius. It 
is possible they are now going to 
have a chance to show what their 
executives really can do, and if 
they are successful the results will 
mean much for national industry. 
A high grade of transportation 
means cutting of costs in various 
directions, offsetting many times 
over the increase in rates. 

At the same time manufacturers 
are going to be brought closer to 
their markets, which is certain to 
be an advantage. It seems prob- 
able the day of a “one-industry 
town” or section is nearing an end. 

Recent years have witnessed a 
gradual trend away from the con- 
centration of a particular industry 
at one point—a disposition upon 
the part of manufacturers to give 
more than passing consideration to 
the consumer market and, inci- 
dentally, take advantage of any 
other benefits which might accrue. 
The National Biscuit Company 
pointed a way with its great 
bakeries where the trade was or 
where it might be easily and 

romptly reached. Then came 

enry Ford and his well-scattered 
assembling plants. In view of the 
freight rates now in effect, Mr. 
Ford undoubtedly built far better 
than even he realized. Based on 
to-day’s tariffs, the freight rate on 
a carload of automobiles shipped 
from Detroit to New York, with 
a minimum of 10,000 pounds in 
the car, is $1.35%4 for each 100 
pounds. But Mr. Ford does not 
ship automobiles by the carload. 
Why pay so much, when a carload 
of his automobile axles, without 
attachments, costs only forty-five 
cents a hundred pounds, and other 
parts of the well-known “flivver” 
‘take equally as cheap a freight 
rate? 

The answer to this query is in 
the various large assembling plants 
Mr. Ford has constructed at 
strategic centres over the country. 
To these plants go all the neces- 
sary parts of Fords in carload lots 
from Detroit, while completed and 
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set-up automobiles are 
Detroit factory only for local ep. 
ounonee, x 

erhaps not all manufactuns 
can follow Mr. Ford’s lead, 
what he, the National Bisg 
Company and various other my 
ufacturers have done, and 
tions such as the St. Louis 
ber of Commerce has 


.a way for interesting 


The Mellon National 
Pittsburgh, in recent 
expressed astonishmen 
city had but one autom 
tory, although 60 per cent 
steel going into the coun 
put of automobiles is 
tured in, that district. 
passed is water over the 
with the new deal as a result 
the increased freight rates, 
the better transportation whic 
seems assured by giving the ral 
roads a living wage, Pittsburgh; 
offered a new slant for some cw 
structive advertising. It has wate 
as well as rail transportati 
Does this not offer special adva- 
tages which Pittsburgh can cay 
italize, especially in view of i 
supremacy as a_ steel-produc 
point, its lécation with regard 
coal, etc., its own size as a o 
mercial city, and as the pri 
market-place and distributing of 
tre for a thickly settled and prot 
perous section of the country? 

The St. Louis advertising hus 
pointed the way for many othe 
enterprises. Now is the time i 
each community to study its at 
vantages as a manufacturing 
and put them before business mm 
Freight rates have set them think 
ing regarding branching out # 
they probably never have t 
before. 


Chambers Agency’s New 
Accounts 

_ The Hallmark Jewelers, manufactur 
ing jewelers, of New York; Weil Com 
Co., New Haven, and the New in 
Manufacturing Company, New York 
have placed their accounts with the 
York office of The Chambers Agency, 
Inc., New Orleans. 


_ W. W. Chaplin has deined the 
lishing department of Brentano’s, 
York, as publicity manager. 
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Che Hartford Times. 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 


215,000 
“Prospects” 











New Home of The Hartford Times 


Every reader of the TIMES—and there are 
215,000 every evening—is a prospective purchaser 
of advertised commodities; and as the circulation of 
the TIMES is concentrated in Hartford and Hart- 


ford County, this buying force is within easy trading 
distance of distributors. 


What should make this great newspaper especially 
attractive to National advertisers is the high per 
capita wealth of its readers, the continued prosperity 
of Hartford and its industries, and the experience of 
local advertisers who spend more money and use 
far more space in the TIMES than in the morning 
and Sunday papers combined, proving that the 


Times gets results. 


THE HARTFORD TIMES 


National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 
New York Chicago 
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Try Ohio—It Peyei 
THIS 53-SECTION PAF 


No. 1 of a series to impress you 
with the tremendous potentiality 
of the Ohio Select List. 


WITH your advertising in each of 
the 53 sections of this newspaper, 
at a flat rate for the whole, you can 
blanket the prosperous State of Ohio 
as literally and as thoroughly as a six- 
inch mantle of snow. 

The medium is the Select List of Ohio Dailies, 
comprising 53 of the leading newspapers in 53 
of the most enterprising and prosperous cities in 
the state. 





Reaching every section of Ohio—manufactur- 


ing, mining and farming—these dailies exert a 
direct persuasive influence on the buying power 
of two-thirds of Ohio’s population. 


Of these 53 cities, two-thirds are county seats; 
while almost every one of the remaining cities is 


SELECT LIST; 


Alliance Review East Liverpool. Review 
Ashland Times-Gazette East Palestine Leader 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Athens Messenger Findlay Republican 
Bellefontaine Index-Republican Fostoria Times 

Bellevue Gazette Fremont News 

Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune Greenville Advocate 
Bucyrus Telegraph Hamilton Journal 
Cambridge Jeffersonian Kenton News-Republican 
Chillicothe Gazette Lancaster Gazette 
Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age Lorain Times-Herald 
Delaware Gazette Mansfield News 


Robert E. Ws 


NEW YORK: 225 Fifth Avenue Tel. Madison Sq. 
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= Use the Select List—It Pulls! 
KETS OHIO FOR YOU! 


the largest in its county. Two-thirds of the 
newspapers in the Select List have been in exist- 
ence from twenty to fifty years; a half dozen are 
nearing the century mark. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the circulation of these 53 newspapers — 
goes directly into the home and is read by every 
member of the family! 








Write for the 
free 125- page 
booklet giving 
facts and fig- 
ures on the 53 
Ohio Select 
Cities 











Steubenville Herald-Star 
Tiffin Pa gee and Herald 


Record 
Xenia Republican-Gazet 
Zanesville Times Recorder and Signal 


ctor of Advertising 
GO: 5 South Wabash Ave. Tel. Randolph 4977 


Hy Hit 
Hit 
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National Cloak & Suit Sees 
Turn of Tide 


. “The tide is about to turn. Bottom 
in some commodities has nearly been 
reached,” said S. G. Rosenbaum, presi- 
dent of the National Cloak & Suit Co. 

President Rosenbaum said his corpo- 

ration had enjoyed larger sales in No- 
vember than in the same month a year 
ago. 
_ He agreed with leaders in the textile 
industry that the public will buy if 
prices are right, and enquested that the 
merchants the country over are becom- 
ing aware of this fact and are facing 
it with excellent results. 

Mr. Rosenbaum added: “The wave 
of low prices for farm products has 
done great injury to the farmers. Their 
products are being offe at prices 
which might prove attractive to Eu- 
rope, but, unfortunately, exchange rates 
prohibit advantage being taken of these 
prices, 

“The outlet for our yeies in Eu- 
rope is enormous, and believe every 
effort should be made to devise some 
means for stabilizing exchange rates.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Rosenbaum pointed 
out that the consuming power of this 
country is very large, that the public 
has been holding back, and must sooner 
or later come into the market to a large 
extent. 


Seattle, Wash., Advertising 
Campaign Started 


An advertising campaign for the city 
of Seattle, Washington, has been under- 
taken. Copy is now appearing in news- 
papers and in periodicals. is ¢cam- 
paign, as reported in Printers’ Inx, is 
sponsored by the Seattle Chamber of 

ommerce, will extend over a period of 
three years, and calls for an expendi- 
ture of $250,000, 

“Manufacture in Seattle,” reads the 
first advertisement of the series which 
appeared in the Seattle newspapers re- 
cently, and at the same time in a_num- 
ber of periodicals throughout the United 
State. Then follows a view of the 
city’s waterfront, affording a glimpse 
of its manufacturing and shipping de- 
velopment. 

The advertisement declares that Se- 
attle is America’s chief port on the 
Pacific, dominates the trade of Alaska 
and commands the greater portion of 
the business done with Siberia, China, 
Japan and the South Seas. The city’s 
commerce, it states, is with every na- 
tion on the globe, because it has what 
the world most urgently needs. “Her 
hinterland produces ,000,000,000 in 
vital necessities,” the statement reads, 


Chicago Agency Adds Accounts 


New accounts secured by Stavrum 
& Shafer, Inc., Chicago advertisin 
agency, are the Redmanol emica 
Products Company, manufacturer of 
moulding material, and the Jaffe Radia- 
tor Company, maker of automobile 
radiators. Both concerns are located 
in Chicago. 
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St. Louis Urges Retailers 
to Buy 


Buyers are wrong if they continue g 
they have for “s last three months jy 
the decision of the leading retailers of 
St. Louis, according to The D: 
man. <A right-about-face—a tilting of 
the lid on buying—is recommended, 
with a placing of orders for spring 
conservatively and with price as well 
individual requirements always in mind. 

The decision was made after confer. 
ences with wholesalers and manufas 
turers through whom and with whom 
they have investigated present condi- 
tions thoroughly. 

The buying policy is contained ig 
“The St. Louis Plan,” a statement by 
the Associated Retailers of St. Louis 
in which they adopt, and recommend to 
the buyers of the country, a course of 
action which, they believe, is the safest 
to follow under existing conditions, 

The statement points out that basic 
raw materials in poeta all indus- 
tries have declined to a point where 
further recessions seem unlikely be 
tween now and the spring season, 

The present is considered a more fa 
vorable time than later, because manu 
facturers now are operating on a closer 
margin to keep going and merchandise 
can be obtained more favorabiy than 
after the January buying commences, 

With the gradual disappearance of 
“distress goods” from the market it s 
believed present stocks are about lig- 
uidated and, with the active ho 
season, retail stocks will be c 
so a general revival of wholesale buy- 
ing will come about, warranting 
now before that periqd begins. 

Early Easter, with its demand for 
early deliveries, and the pressure there 
by on production, it is expected, also 
may work toward stiffening of prices, 


Christmas Deliveries Via 
Airplane 


Aero Service Corporation of 
Philadelphia is using newspaper space 
to reach the merchant who has delivery 
troubles at this time of the year. One 
iece of copy is headed “A Flying Santa 
laus,” and continuing urges the mer 
chant to use the — as a sol 
to the delivery problem. A feature of 
the service, it is said, is that the pilots 
are not permitted to do stunts in the 
air. They simply fly from one point to 
another, providing a direct and 
This corporation has 
doing business for a year or more and 
boasts that it has never had an accident, 


The 


Harrison Hollander in Broker- 
age Advertising 

Harrison Hollander, until recently ad 
vertising manager of The Boston Me 
Pe Company, Beceem, i oin’ the 
advertising ent o ooster, 
Thomas & Co. New York brokers, the 
first of January. 
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The Cream—. 


The cream of newspaper circulation 
is carrier circulation—the papers that 
are delivered directly and regularly to 
the subscribers’ doorsteps. 


That is circulation you can rely up- 
on. Day after day it goes straight to 
the mark—into the home, where the 
buying impulse originates. The pa- 
per that goes into the home is read 
more carefully and by more people and 
produces a better response for adver- 
tisers than any other class of circula- 
tion. 


Ninety-one per cent of The Kansas 
City Star’s circulation in Kansas City 
is delivered by carriers—only 9 per 
cent is sold by newsboys and news- 
dealers. 
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THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during November: 
Morning Evening. Sunday 


215,689 221,037 222,009 


Biase 


Chicago Office New York Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 2 Rector St. 
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No; we don’t need a 
printing salesman! 


That is, not a man of the ordinary sort, or 

what might be called the common or garden 
‘ oa ‘ = ” 

variety of “printing solicitor. 


Of course there is always an opening in a 
business like ours for the right man. The 
right man for this particular business would 
be a young fellow who likes advertising and 
understands something about it; who has 
enthusiasm and optimism and good spirits to 
spare; who has ideas and initiative and an 
original turn of mind. Of course he ought to 
know printing, and he may or may not have 
had actual selling experience. 


The man who is interested and who feels 
that he can fill the specifications may write us 
in confidence and as freely as he likes. We 
prefer that he should write rather than call or 
’phone. We can arrange later for an interview. 








Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














Optimism Must Be Tempered by 
Sound Judgment 


When You Write Your Retailers at a Time When They Are Facing 
Stubborn Conditions Be Sure You Appreciate Their Peculiar Problem 


By Leon Allen 


Of The Piqua Hosiery Company 


CLEVER paragrapher penned 
a pregnant phrase the other 
day when he wrote, “If for a 


number of years we have been 
giding along on a Rolls-Royce 
jasis, it is a certainty that we 
have — changed to a Rolls- 


You get the reaction wherever 
yu go. The retail store, the 
wholesale house, the brokerage 
dice and the manufacturing plant 
ae filled with static electricity 
md you can spot the tension in 
most of them from the president’s 
ofice to the porter’s sanctum. 

By the nature of its position— 
gnerally within arms’ reach of 
the executive office—and from the 
fact that it is still looked upon as 
m expense and not an invest- 
ment—the advertising department 
isgenerally most sure to be on a 
high voltage line and most liable 
fo short circuiting, and every ad- 
vertising man knows it. 

The almost inevitable reaction 
of this sort of situation is the en- 
deavor of the advertising depart- 


“Bent to meet the cry of: the 


Throne for more business, with a 
little pep—some clever stunt that 
§ going to stem the tide. 
You can find evidence of this 
m every hand. Within thirty days 
Ihave covered the country from 
ne Atlantic to the Missouri river 
md from the Ohio river to the 
lakes, and in my journey I con- 
tantly ran across the trail of 
these stunts. Also I have returned 
me with a profound realization 
f the danger which lies in a 
ep-up” policy, and a conviction 
at the net result is only the 
~pering of the customer’s dis- 
sition. 
When I say net result, I am 
aking of the effect in business 
turns from the prospect; there 
a far more grave danger, how- 
r, and that is the loss of re- 


spect for the business acumen of 
advertising men, on the part of 
the customer and in some cases 
by the very executive who sanc- 
tioned the stunt. 

This is a great little period of 
buck-passing and so it may indi- 
cate much or little when the 
treasurer of a big western firm 
said to me recently, “It is rarely 
that you find an advertising man 
who is a good business man.” 

And a general manager, speak- 
ing of the advertising director 
said, “He is a good advertising 
man but a poor salesman.” 

I tried to point out that where 
judgment is lacking it is very apt 
to be because the organization 
keeps the advertising director 
apart, as glorified publicist, and 
fails to take him into full partner- 
ship on the productiori and sales 
ends of the business. 

At that very time, however, I 
had in my pocket evidence show- 
ing that two advertising depart- 
ments had stubbed their toes hard 
in an effort to “do something.” 


PROVED TO BE A BOOMERANG 


In the first instance, a firm had 
tried to head off cancellations by 
adopting. the roll of “Bill, the 
Brave Optimist.” It wrote cus- 
tomers one of those clever form 
letters that crackle and sparkle 
with epigrams and bon mots. The 
merchant was told that business 
wasn’t bad. The market had 
reached its level. What was 
wanted now was vision and “pep.” 
“Put ‘pep’ into your business by 
special sales and so on world 
without end”—was the soul of the 
message, 

Did it get action? It did! Over 
two hundred customers wrote and 
asked why the company didn’t ~ 
practice what it preached, 

In case number two, a big cloth- 
ing house guaranteed its prices 
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on suits until November 1, and 
December 1 on overcoats. After 
delivering in full, on or before 
delivery date, fifteen days after 
the guarantee period was over, it 
cut prices one-third. 

About the middle of November 
the advertising department sends 
out a little psuedo-personal letter, 
saying this was a hard season to 
get over paying publicity, and if 
the merchant would send in his 
clippings the department would be 
very glad to criticise, in a friendly 
spirit, and give the benefit of its 
experience, 

A merchant friend of mine 
wrote and his letter came back 
with a note about as follows: 

“We have gone over your bud- 
get of ads very carefully and you 
have a very attractive series, on 
which we have only two sugges- 
tions. 

“First, that the large four-col- 
umn ad would have looked better 
had items been arranged with 
greater symmetry and more white 
space been provided. 

“Second, that the merchandise 
sale you staged in the last week 
of November should have been 
held early in October.” 

very little innocent para- 
graph that last, but the fellow 
who wrote it was as brave as a 
lion. 

Here’s the point. In late No- 
vember the retailer was offering 
suits, for which*he paid $57 plus 
profit and overhead at $45. And 
yet the advertising man is stating 
that the $45 price should have 
been offered in October, a time 
when the merchant was still tak- 
ing in the suits at $57. 

Was the merchant sore? He 
was! And he gave vent to his 
feelings in language which left 
no room for misinterpretation. 


WELL-MEANT EFFORT, BUT MIS- 
GUIDED 


These two “pep-up” efforts, ani- 
mated by honest but misguided 
attempts to do something, were 
both made by houses of national 
reputation — houses where you 
have every reason to believe the 
executives are big men. On the 
surface, however, they seem to 
betray a woeful lack of customer 
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contact and understanding of the 
working of the merchant’s mind 

What’s the answer? I bel 
three resolves will do the trick: 

1. Resolve not to be stampeded 
into action. 

2. Resolve not to aim for the 
clever thing. 

3. Resolve to weigh words with 
more than usual care. 

In busy times the unguarded 
statement, the prophecy which 
fails to come true, and the hair- 
brained scheme is overlooked be- 
cause good business spells good 
nature. But in times of stress the 
business structure resembles a 
family with nerves and a false 
move or misunderstood word 
brings on a battle royal. 

That this is true is revealed 
daily in the business press, where 
the factors in the nation’s busi- 
ness are busy claiming holiness 
for their own crowd and blaming 
the other fellow for toppling the 
market. 

The salesman is in far better 
position to make a slip and get 
away with it than the man at the 
advertising desk. What the latter 
says goes down in black and white, 
or it may be in two, three or four 
colors and there it sticks—liable 
to jump out and bite him when 
he least expects it. 

The advertising department that 
resolves not to be stampeded will 
not make the mistake of stirring 
up a sales hornet’s nest. It will 
do its work, but that work will 
be the creature of sober judgment. 

Just as the plan is the evolu 
tion of mature thought, so the 
expression of the plan will be in 
accord with a period when men 
are thinking seriously. Clever 
copy that-is obviously clever will 
be studiously avoided. Tact will 
supersede flights of fancy. It will 
be the lawyer preparing his brief, 
not the sob artist trying the case 
in the Sunday supplement. 

As I said in the beginning, the 
Rolls-Royce period was not a 
test of advertising ability. Let us 
keep our feet on the ground— 
neither blue-nosed pessimists of 
pink-cheeked optimists—just same 
men with appreciation that we face 
a task and brains enough to ta 
it sanely and efficiently. 
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The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. sells its 
Elastic Knit Underwear to people who 
respond to “reason why” advertising. 
That’s why they advertise to the million 
and a half readers of the nine magazines 


comprising The All Fiction Field. 


Ghe 
ALL FICTION FIELD 


‘‘The Field of Greatest Yield”’ 


Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 


The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 
1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 











Newspapers Lining Up Againgl 
Commissions Direct 


American Association of Advertising Agencies Seeks Further Co-operation 


NE WSPAPER publishers 
throughout the country have 
again been asked by the Commit- 
tee on Newspapers of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies for co-operation, in 
eliminating’ agency net rates to 
direct advertisers. The first mes- 
sage on this question, as reported 
in’ Printers’ INK of April 8, 1920, 
was sent out on March 27 

In this second message, which 
was sent to the publishers of 
2,150 daily newspapers, a history 
of the progress made is given. 

From responses made to the 
first message, and with the co- 
operation of members of the Six- 
Point League, and of the News- 
papers Representatives’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, the agencies’ 
association has compiled two 
lists of newspapers. 

The first list contains the names 
of newspapers that are on record 
in writing that their policy is not 
to allow agency net rates or other 
rebates to direct advertisers. 

The second list contains the 
names of newspapers that are on 
record in writing that they will 
not add to the list of direct ad- 
vertisers with whom they are now 
doing business at*agency net rates 
or to whom they are allowing 
some other form of rebate. 

Attention is called to the need 
of close co-operation between 
publishers and agencies. An im- 
portant step toward the bettering 
of this relationship, taken during 
the last year, is thus cited: 

“The most gratifying outcome 
of the joint Executive Session of 
the Newspaper and Agency De- 
partmentals at Indianapolis was 
the unanimous action of the News- 
paper Departmental in directing 
the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to confer and co-operate 
with the Newspaper Committee of 
this association. That representa- 
tive committee consists of: Mar- 
cellus E. Foster, of the Houston 
Chronicle, chairman; Messrs. Ar- 


thur G..Newmyer, of the New 
Orleans Jtem; Frank D. Webb, 
of the Baltimore News; Bert NW. 
Garstin, of the Louisville Courier. 
Journal and Times, and George 
M. Burbach, of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. That committee 
in conjunction with ours is now 
engaged in formulating a code of 
standard practices in newspaper 
promotion work, 

“Having established close work- 
ing relations with the Six-Point 
League of New York and the 
Newspaper Representatives’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, and enjoying 
cordial relations with the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, which di- 
rected its Advertising Committee 
to work with this committee, with 
the Inland Press Association, with 
the Newspaper Departmental of 
the A. A. C. of W. and with the 
American Press Association, this 
committee feels, now that the 
forces are assembled whose co 
operation should ensure the suc 
cess of the work it has under- 
taken. All of these organizations 
have given evidence of their eat- 
nest desire to co-operate, while 
we on our part improve every 
opportunity to impress upon our 
fellow members the necessity of 
their active co-operation with pub 
lishers, who adopt the policies we 
are helping to establish, that pub 
lishers may see tangible results 
accruing from the stand they have 
taken.” 

The publisher was also i 
formed in this second message 
that the agency association doe 
not intend to confine its efforts t 
the establishment of the one 
price principle, but that it seeks 
the publishers’ co-operation 
eradicate such factors as camott 
flaged “house” agencies, free pub 
licity and the establishment of 
common-sense limits to merchait 
dising promotion work on the patt 
of both agencies and publishes 
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She Forst Milestone 


Printers’ Ink Monthly Takes a 
Look Back and a Look Ahead 


NOUR December issue of PRINTERS’ 

INK MONTHLY is Number 1, Vol- 

ume II. A milestone like this in the 

publishing business is always interest- 

ing to the people in the publication 

and its friends, for the change from Volume I to 

Volume II means a year of existence—a year of 
service —a milestone in progress. 























4 And when a man gets to a milestone it is his 
privilege to stop a minute for a look back and a 
look ahead. We, who have made PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY, feel tremendously encouraged to say 
the least, at the reception which the MONTHLY 
has received. It has often been said that it takes 
three years for a new publication to turn the 
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corner—sometimes it takes a whole lot longer. 
It took the MONTHLY thirty days—the first issue 
showed a profit,—a profit both to the stock- 
holders, and according to the hundreds of letters 
which poured in, a profit, also to the readers in 
the way of service and help. Its enthusiastic 
reception showed us the real need for such a 
publication, and a year’s existence has further 
proved the fact. 


g To the advertisers in the first issue—to the men 
who subscribed for a year without having seen 
what we were going to make— we pay our sincere 
respects. With the faith of pioneers they believed 
we could make the kind of a magazine which 
would serve them and our readers; the people our 
advertisers wanted to reach. Those early pioneers 
did get in on an almost unheard of proposition in 
the publishing business — a magazine that jumped 
ahead from the first issue. 





q {n one year’s time, 321 separate advertisers have 
used 344,058 lines of advertising in PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY. They represent men who make 
everything from agency service and newspapers, 
to electrotypes and beautiful art work. A list of 
the 23 classifications is exceedingly interesting to 
us—it may be to you. 
Advertising Agents, Newspapers, Outdoor Adver- 
tisings Magazines, Printers and Lithographers, 
Business Papers, Agricultural Papers, Paper Man- 
ufacturers, Art Services, Electrotypers, Engravers, 
Motion Pictures and Slides, Street Car Advertising, 
Books and Directories, General Advertising, Office 
Appliances, Novelties and Window Displays, 
Merchandising & Sales Service, Book Cover Man- 
ufacturers, Carton and Box Manufacturers, Want 
Advertisements (Display), Direct Advertising 
Service, Commercial Photographers, Business 
Courses. 


| The people that these advertisers have been 
reaching with their message—the business execu- 
tives of the advertising business—have been 
responsive enough to justify a continual and steady 
growth in the number of advertisers and the 
number of lines they used. 
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As publishers we realize that this responsive- 
ness—this growth—in publishing, as in any other 
business, is based on service. In talking about 
any product, “How does it serve?” always seems 
a better argument than “How much does it cost?” 
or “How big is it?” There is scarcely any better 
way of judging the service which a publication is 
giving than the steady and continual growth of 
its circulation. The subscribers read it regularly 
for the ideas they find in it which they can apply 
to their own business with profitable results. 


g The fact that it has been a real clearing house 
of ideas for men who are wise enough to see that 
an idea which had worked in the building up of 
a jewelry business, for example, could be applied 
just as well for the benefit of the man who makes 
tractors or baby carriages is shown conclusively 
by this steady growth in circulation. 


4 The only inducement beside its editorial con- 
tents which PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY has offered, 
has been to double the price of its subscription. 
The fact that when a man gets the kind of 
service he is looking for he is willing to pay for 
it, is shown by the fact that today, after twelve 
months of publication, PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
has but a few hundred fewer subscribers than the 
Weekly, which has been doing business at the old 
stand for 32 years. The MONTHLY came in to filla 
field which had long been empty—a place where 
the practical suggestions of executives could be 
presented to other éxecutives with the addition 
of large space in which to illustrate their ideas. 


4 {t has come to take its place in the PRINTERS’ 
INK Family as a big and close part, like the Sunday 
Rotogravure Section of the big Metropolitan news- 
paper. With the ideas furnished our subscribers 
during the year have been combined some of the 
best literature, humor, and fundamental talks in 
the history of advertising literature. 


q Bruce Barton, James H. Collins, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, James Montgomery Flagg, B. C. Forbes, 
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and scores of other authors who have contributed 
during the year have, it is said, struck a new note 
in the real literature of advertising. 


I We won't say a word about the beauty of 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY—that speaks for itself 
on the desks and in the homes of your friends, 
and ours all over this land. 


9 And now that you readers have made this 
phenomenal success possible with your interest, 
your help and your advice, we feel our responsibility 
even more keenly and we are going to try to make 
even a better magazine for you in Volume II 
and thereafter. 


€ This December number is now in the hands of 
our subscribers—it isn’t our most “dressed up” 
number—it doesn’t happen tocontain the beautiful 
color processes which appeared in the November 
issue, and which we hope to furnish from time to 
time, but it is agood representative issue. We stand 
on it as a platform and apromise. If you haven’t 
seen a copy—if you haven’t found out yet why 
its readers are so strong for it, and if, moreover, 
you want to get an idea which will make money 
for you, no matter what business you are in, 
borrow or steal a copy of the December issue. 


q If you get one, we know you will be with us as 
a subscriber for next year, and a year from to-day 
we will be able to thank each other—we to thank 
you for your interest and suggestions, and you to 
thank us for the things you have gotten out of it. 


q Business is a fifty-fifty proposition—we promise 
you as a subscriber real value received—so get a 


copy of the December monthly to-day. It is a 
representative issue of a magazine of service. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Advertising rates on application 
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Merchandising Ideas of “Depart- 
ment Store of Finance” 


How Enlarged Service of Institution Is Sold in a Big Way 
Based on an Interview by S. C. Lambert with 
Fred W. Ellsworth 


Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans 


{Eprrorrat Nore: As Printers’ Inx 
fas so often pointed out, ideas are the 
basis of good advertising. Ideas of 


oa quality, of unusual service, of 
jient distribution, of Fa the 


or any one of many other 


phases of selling have been the prin- 
cipal factors in the greatest merchandis- 
ing successes. That a business has been 

established and successful does not 
1 e that it has exhausted the sup- 

of valuable ideas that might be ap 

to its conduct. It may, on the con- 
trary, indicate that it has come to the 
point where it most needs ideas to con- 
tinue its growth and usefulness. Such 
a is the following, which concerns 
oe of the leading banks of the South.] 


‘O double the deposits of any 

large, long-established bank 
within two years might be called 
creditable: But to swell $24,000,- 
0 of deposits to over $50,000,000 
and build total resources from 
$30,000,000 to around $70,000,000 
in that time, in a bank already 
forty-eight years old, is surely a 
notable achievement. 

That is a bald statement of 
what the bank has been able to 
accomplish since 1918, the time 
Fred W. Ellsworth left his finan- 
dal berth in New York to become 
dfiliated with this New Orleans 
institution. 

When I happened into the spa- 
cious banking room of the Hiber- 
tia Bank & Trust Company, one 
thing seemed natural and familiar: 
Thad no trouble finding or get- 
ting to Mr. Ellsworth. For not- 
Withstanding his eight years’ 

ily immersion in the pompous, 
“distant” atmosphere of Wall 
Street, he has none of the bad 
habits of good bank society. You 
don’t have to storm any outer 
Works, run any gauntlet or even 
ro heels. You see him at 
his desk and go over and talk 
with him. 

Asked how it had happened that 
he left New York for New Or- 
leans, Mr. Ellsworth replied: “I 
fame for the enlarged opportu- 


nity, the widened horizon. I have 
found them both—and more.” 
Mr. Ellsworth is a booster for 
his town, like almost everybody 
who gets much west of Hoboken 
or south of the Borough of Rich- 
mond; for then he cannot choose 
but sense the resources and op- 
portunities of our limitless coun- 


try. 

I deftly broke in with a hint on 
bank advertising and he ran right 
back on the main line. 

“There are big opportunities in 
advertising everywhere,” he be- 
gan, “but also there are pitfalls. 
Bankers have to be very watchful 
of the pitfalls. 


STANDARDS OF A BANK’S 
ADVERTISING 


“I suppose there is no class of 
business men in the world who 
are more practical ‘Missourians’ 
than are bankers, and their con- 
servatism, their extreme caution, 
is to be commended. For once a 
bank has decided to advertise, it 
is quite the easiest thing to do 
it in a manner unbecoming the 
peculiar character properly asso- 
ciated with a financial institution. 
The greatest care must be exer- 
cised to place announcements so 
as not to violate, or even cast the 
slightest shade upon, the high 
ethical standards which should ob- 
tain in all banking houses. 

“But we seem to have attained 
at least approximately correct 
standards, for it must be borne in 
mind that to-day the Hibernia is 
one of the large banks of the 
country. With its resources now 
of practically $70,000,000, there 
are only seventy-three banks in 
the country out of a total of 
30,000 that are larger than ours. 

“So in preparing and putting 
into practice plans for building 
the business of such a bank, we 
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have to consider it practically in 
a class with the metropolitan 
banks of Chicago and New York. 

“The methods which we are em- 
ploying comprehend two special 
and distinct activities, each one 
operating by itself but both co- 
operating very closely. 

“1. The New Business Depart- 
ment, which is a definitely organ- 
ized body, concentrates continually 
and specifically on the business of 
getting new accounts. In this 
work the department has the close 
co-operation of the directors, of- 
ficers and employees, and—it is 
not amiss to add—a large number 
of the customers of the bank as 
well. It is a well-known fact that 
a large percentage of new busi- 
ness comes from direct recom- 
mendation of satisfied customers. 

“The new business department 
is equipped with all kinds of rec- 
ords which include lists of ‘ac- 
tive’ and ‘reserve’ prospects, lists 
of customers assorted according 
to lines of business, lists of po- 
tential customers assorted accord- 
ing to location, all of whom are 
being regularly followed up. 

“The research division contains 
ali kinds of pertinent information 
regarding the industrial, financial, 
banking and commercial activities 
of New Orleans and Louisiana, 
and this information is used con- 
tinuously and advantageously by 
the new-business solicitors in their 
daily work. . 

“The central file, which contains 
a card for each customer of the 
bank with full information as to 
the one or more departments with 
which the customer does business, 
is also of tremendous help to the 
new business department. It has 
been found that it is much easier 
to persuade a man who is doing 
business with our savings depart- 
ment, for instance, to open a 
checking account or rent a safe 
deposit box, or buy a bond, or 
place his estate in our hands, than 
it is to land an entirely new cus- 
tomer. For the Hibernia Bank is 
a department store of finance, 
and offers practically all modern 
financial and fiduciary facilities. 
Most people, including bank cus- 
tomers, are more or less unfa- 
miliar with the various highly 
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specialized functions of a mod 
ern bank, so we find that our ¢en- 
tral file cards are unusually fe. 
tile ground for new business, 


THE WORK LAID OUT FOR THE 
ADVERTISING 


“2. Publicity Department. Og, 
advertising is handled by a djs 
tinct department which neverthe. 
less works very closely with th 
new business and credit depart 
ments. 

“Our advertising plans include: 

“(a) A comprehensive, specific 
continuous campaign for savings 
accounts, and the gain in this 
branch of our business during the 
past twelve months has been ap 
proximately 30 per cent. 

“We use almost continuous dis- 
play in the newspapers and street 
cars, painted bulletins, pay envel- 
opes,. occasional letter inserts 
Christmas club advertising and 
last but not least, we maintain 
small branch offices for savings at 
several of the large industrial 
plants. 

“Also in co-operation with all 
of the other New Orleans banks, 
we maintain a school savings sys 
tem which is meeting with te 
markable success. The system has 
been in use for only two seasons 
but already there are seven 1 
per cent schools in New Orleans, 
which means that in each case of 
these schools every one of the 
pupils has a bona-fide savings at 
count in some one of the New 
Orleans banks. 

“(b) We advertise at season 
able intervals for our safe de 
posit department, and generally 
choose months just prior to vate 
tion time, which seems to p> 
duce the best results. Our at 
vertising for this department & 
confined almost exclusively 
newspapers and pamphlets 
folders distributed from our coum 
ters. 

“(c) The advertising for om 
foreign trade department is 
handled by our publicity i 
ment under the direction of Me 
foreign trade department. This 
includes newspaper space, special 
cards and folders sent to tora 
trade houses, all of which is 7 
lowed up very intimately by B& 
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Ten years ago, Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley 
called The Journal 
“the Northwest’s 
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sonal calls from both our foreign 
trade and new business depart- 
ments. 

“(d) Our fiduciary and trust 
department advertising includes 
the use of newspaper space and 
booklets on fiduciary subjects, 
such as the appointment of a 
trust company as agent, trustee, 
executor; the translation into 
plain English of some of the trust 
laws of the State, etc. This form 
of advertising necessarily must be 
followed up by personal contact. 

“(e) Out-of-town bank and 
commercial business is appealed to 
through the financial and trade 
papers and special copy is pre- 
pared for this form of publicity. 
We use about twenty of the lead- 
ing financial and trade papers, 
more especially those that circu- 
late in the Southern. States. 

“(£) Commercial Business. It 
is very seldom that we advertise 
specifically for commercial busi- 
ness, as most of the accounts of 
this character are obtained by di- 
rect personal invitation either 
from our new business department 
solicitors or from the solicitation 
of the officials of the bank. 

“The advertising that we use, 
which perhaps appeals more to the 
commercial people than any other, 
is what we call good-will adver- 
tising. This can best be illus- 
trated by describing a series of 
advertisements which appeared re- 
cently in the New Orleans street 
cars. The series was known as 
‘Big Industries of Our City.’ 
Each of the advertisements dealt 
exclusively with some one indus- 
try, and said nothing whatever 
about the facilities of the bank 
except that our name appeared 
at the bottom of each advertise- 
ment. The first of these showed 
a picture of our grain elevator 
and gave facts about its construc- 
tion, capacity, cost and the num- 
ber of employees. The second 
treated the American Sugar Re- 
finery in the same way. The 
third pictured the new building 
of the Hibernia Bank & Ttust 
Company, and the fourth de- 
scribed our cotton warchouse, 


which is the largest in the world. 
Subsequent cards 
this series. 


will continue 
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“Other good-will advertis} 
which has been published by the 
bank has featured large conyen- 
tions which have visited our city; 
the completion and dedication of 
prominent buildings, the revival 
of river transportation by the 
Government, etc. 

“Of course, any institution” 
concluded Mr. Ellsworth, “that 
conducts a systematic, continuous 
campaign for new business some 
times likes to stop and take stock 
to determine whether the effort 
is justified by results. 

“Well, we have a_ thoroughly 
organized new business depart 
ment, a co-operating credit depart. 
ment, publicity department, re 
search department and central file 
department; all independent of, 
yet co-operating intimately with 
each other for the major purpose 
of helping the bank grow. With 
the exception of the credit de 
partment,. all of these activities 
have been established only since 
the spring of 1918. At that time 
our deposits were approximately 
$24,000,000. To-day our normal 
deposits are in excess of $50,000, 
000. In 1918 our total resources 
were something over $30,000,000. 
To-day they are approximately 
$70,000,000. Some of this gain 
can be attributed to the natural 
development of business whi 
has occurred everywhere during 
the past two years, but the fact 
that our gain is considerably more 
than the average would seem t 
indicate that our policy of com 
tinuous, concentrated effort along 
advertising and new _ business 
lines pays—and pays well.” 

The present home of the Ht 
bernia Bank, thirteen _ stories 
high, built in 1904, will be left for 
a new home, the cornerstone 
which was laid on the fiftieth ar 
niversary of the institution’s birth, 
September 1. It is to be twenty 
three stories high, and is nat 
urally a step in the normal de 
velopment. The new building 
will be topped by a tower and 
lantern 345 feet in the air, illt 
minated brilliantly. 

Looking over the specimens of 
the Hibernia advertising, ome 
point is forcibly revealed: news 
value always is taken into at 
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NED JORDAN says: 


‘‘If the public believes the automotive 
industry is in a badly crippled con- 
dition, the quickest and surest way 
to confirm the belief is for the indus- 
try to cut out advertising, especially 
during Show week. 


‘‘The Jordan Company certainly will 
not be among the down-and-outers. 
We are going to do some big advertis- 
ing during the New York and Chicago 
shows, and I’d do it if I had to bor- 
row the money to pay the bills.’’ 


Mr. Jordan is absolutely right. 


The public will not believe the industry is 
seriously hurt unless the industry with- 
holds the tremendous psychological effect 
of advertising during and after the shows. 


Use the Chicago Evening American gener- 
ously during the Chicago show and after- 
ward. Its superior 3- cent circulation 
reaches over 1,200,000 prosperous readers. 
It will do more than deliver a confidence- 
inspiring message to a rich audience —it 
will create sales ‘as well as stimulate con- 
fidence. 





November Circulation - 375,192 


(Member A. B. C.) 
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YOUR salesmen can benefit 
by our service just as 
this one does 
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You can get well acquainted with the farm market of the great Northwest 
by reading the Northwest Business Barometer, Sales Facts, and our Dealer outl 
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count. Is a cattlemen’s conven- 
tion due? The advertisements are 
tuned to harmonize with that 
event. Does the Government in- 
stitute a new departure in steel 
fiver steamers? The project is 
played up and the boats illus- 
trated in the current advertising. 
When the Elks completed a splen- 
did new home it was handsomely 
illustrated. and the glad-hand was 
extended through a fine adver- 
tisement. 

Can there be any question of 
the reception of such messages as 
these and of how they must warm 
the hearts of cattlemen, rivermen 
and Elks alike—greatly to the 
benefit of Hibernia deposits and 
loans ? 

What does it cost? 

Here we find Mr. Ellsworth has 


his feet firmly planted on the 
ground and facts of solid expe- 
rience. As early as 1912 he said 


this of the advertising of the 
Guaranty Trust: 

“Since 1910 a progressive policy 
has prevailed and the advertising 
has been more comprehensive and 
handled systematically by a reg- 
ularly organized department. The 
deposits were approximately $124,- 
000,000. To-day they exceed $178,- 
000,000 or a growth of $54,000,000 
in eighteen months. Manifestly 
it would be foolish to maintain 
that this increase is due entirely 
to advertising, but our people feel 
confident that a good percentage 
of it has come as a direct result 
of our liberal advertising policy.” 

Similarly, prior to 1918, the ad- 
vertising of Hibernia was given 
very little systematic attention. 
To-day, with the results I have 
outlined, the total upkeep of the 
new business and advertising de- 
partments, including all overhead 
expense, is just about one-tenth 
of 1 per cent on current deposits 
—or we might say 1 mill per cent. 





A Traveling School Teaches 
Tire Surgery 

The newest developments in tire sur- 
gery are being taught to vulcanizers by 
aetraveling repair school. The lecturer 
is the manager of the Miller Tire Re- 

ir School, Akron, Ohio. Philadelphia, 

etroit and Pittsburgh have already 
been visited. 
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Advertise Price? It All 


Depends 


HaMILton ApDvERTISING AGENcy, Lp. 

Hamitton,. Canapda, Dec. 9, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the writer’s opinion the question 
of advertising price can neither be an- 
swered definitely in the affirmative nor 
in the negative. For instance, just re- 
cently the Ontario Government passed 
certain legislation regarding the use 
of glaring headlights on automobiles. 
We secured the advertising account 
of a client who was prepared to manu- 
facture and sell a cheaper than 
any other lens on the market. He 
was satisfied with a price of $2, claim- 
ing that he could make a good profit 
at this figure, whereas the cheapest 
lens of his competitors was $3, and in 
some cases went as _ as $6.50. As 
over 40 per cent of the cars in Can- 
ada are Ford cars, the question of 
price we believe to be a strong sell- 
ing point, and the price was inserted 
in every advertisement. 

Another case we had to deal with 
just inside of the last two months was 
the advertising of the Dominion Steel 
Products Company, of Brantford, on 
its “Dominion Light,” a lighting plant 
for farm and country homes. e 
company’s competitors, while advertis- 
ing quality and workmanship, had also 
advertised to some extent the price. 
After a consultation with the president 
of the company, the sales manager, the 
head of our merchandising department 
and the writer, it was decided that 
we would make quality our big talk- 
ing point, and not try to Ta. the sale 
across from a price standpoint. We 
spent considerable time in the plant 
going over the machine, comparing it 
with other machines, and decided that 
quality was a real talking point. The 
very best materials and the very finest 
workmanship was being Psy into the 
plant. In this case, we did not think 
it advisable to quote the price in any 
of the advertisements. 

We are passing these facts on as 
our experience for your consideration. 

Russett T. Kertey, 
President. 





New Officers of Representa- ° 
tives’ Association 

C. B. Nichols, of the John Branham 
Company, Chicago publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, has succeeded Edwin S. 
Wells, of the Chicago Daily News, as 
president of the ewspaper Repre- 
sentatives’ Association, 0 Chicago. 
H. K. Clark, of the Munsey publica- 
tions, has become vice-president. C. J. 
Anderson has been re-elected secretary 
and H. M. Ford, treasurer. 





R. B. Young in Direct-Mail 
Advertising 


Robert B. Young, formerly adver- 
tising manager for W. P. Fuller & Co., 
paints, is now with Robinson & Co., 
direct-mail advertising, -San Francisco. 
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“Business Is Good, Thank 
You,” Defended 


“I was asked the other day if our 
slogan, ‘Business Is Good, Thank You,’ 
was not a mistake in these so-called 
hard times,” said L. V. Nichols, presi- 
dent of the L. V. Nichols Oil Company, 
in an advertisement that appeared in 
Omaha, Neb., newspapers the morning 
after an “Omaha Onward Conference” 
at which 1,500 business men discus 
business conditions. “And I replied 
that I did not think so—that business 
will always be good for the man who 
keeps cheerful and smiling and who 
takes pride and pleasure in doing the 
best he can, 

“There is no argument to the fact 
that bills are not being paid as promptly 
as customary; that the banks are not 
loaning money as freely as we would 
like to see it loaned; that the farmer is 
not getting as much money for his crop 
as either he or we think he should. It 
is true that automobiles are not sell- 
ing as readily as they were and it is 
true that prices in. many lines are 
tumbling, but that is what we all had 
to expect anyhow, and there is no rea- 
son why any of us should go into 
mourning and act as if business had 
gone to the dogs and the country into 
the hands of a receiver. 

“It is my personal opinion we have 
had things made so easy for us that we 
are developing into a bunch of babies 
who have forgotten how to take punish- 
ment. What we need is friendly, coura- 
geous optimism, and once we develop it, 
believe me when I say, we will discover 
very much to our surprise that all 
‘business is good, thank you.’” 


Strong Reasons for Advertising 
Now 


The mid-west members of the Na- 
tional Association of Advertising Spe-. 
cialties Manufacturers have adopted res- 
olutions urging the use of national ad- 
vertising to aid in,restoring public 
confidence. It was declared that there 
is no fundamental reason for a_pro- 
tracted stagnation in business and the 
cancellation of contracts was con- 
demned as being against “the American 
principles of Caesty and a square 
deal.” In order that the reasons for 
believing in forthcomin; prosperity 
should be given wide circulation a reso- 
lution urged “every advertiser in the 
United States to aid in this campaign 
for the restoration of public confidence 
by carrying in their advertising copy 
some statement of the real facts and 
conditions in our nation that make for 
nothing but real prosperity.” 


T. F. Chantler Will Join 
“Jobber’s Salesman” 


Thomas F. Chantler will leave the 
Society for Electric Development, Inc., 
New York, on January 1, to become 
Eastern editor of Jobber’s Salesman, 
Chicago, a publication devoted to the 
electrical jobbing trade. 
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Patent Medicine Advertiser 
Cannot Quote Kipling 


An injunction prohibiting a certain 
British patent medicine manufactuter 
from using a verse of a poem has beeq 
obtained by Rudyard: Kipling, accord. 
ing to the New York Times. He was 
also awarded 40 shillings for damages 
and cost. The words were: 


“If you can force your heart and nerye 


and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they 
are gone 
And so hold on when there is nothing 
E pt on ill, which to th 
xcept your will, which says to 
hold on * * *” ” 


The plaintiff’s counsel explained that 
the advertiser had not pone 2 Kipling’s 
permission and had inserted the verse 
in_an advertisement under the heading, 
“Will to be Well,” followed by the 
words, “By force of my will I shall 
subdue this disease.” 

It was also contended that it was an 
insult to the author to associate his 
thoughts with the claptrap of the patent 
medicine vendor. The counsel for the 
defendant urged that no*evidence had 
been produced that there was such a 
poem by Kipling, but this was over 
ridden by lexander Strahan Watt, 
Kipling’s literary agent, proving pub 
lication of “Rewards and Fairies,” in 
which the poem was first published. The 
defendant’s counsel then inted out 
that Kipling himself prefaced his stories 
with verses of others, such as Henley, 
Tennyson, Lowell and even Chevalier’s 
“Knocked ’Em in the Old Kent Road.” 
He also put in other advertisements 
which quoted Kipling to which no ob 
jection had been taken. : 

Justice Peterson, in granting an in- 
jusction, said he was not surprised that 

r. Kipling should object to having his 
poems used for advertisements of this 
description. In such case, he said, one 
would expect the advertiser to suggest 
to the author that he was prepared to 
pay something for it, but that would 
not in the present case, he declared, 
have any influence upon Kipling, be 
cause his objection was not that he had 
not been paid for the use of the poem, 
but against having his poetry used in 
connectian with advertisements of this 
description. He did not think it a 
legitimate form of quotation to take @ 
substantial art of a poem and use it 
solely for the purpose of pushing the 
sale of goods. 


Members of Chicago Commu- 
nity Advertising Committee 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, Harry D. 
E. Joannis, Lemuel Foulkes Owen, 
Agnes Carroll Hayward and Ford 
Hicks have been appointed members of 
a committee which will handle the af- 
fairs of the Community Depestmeny of 
the Advertising Council, Chicago. This 
department was recently organized 
the object of -using the service of Chi 
cago’s advertising men to boost Chi 
and the Central West, as reported in 
Printers’ INK two weeks ago. 
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The only American News- 


paper with a Million 
Circulation! 


The net paid circulation of the 





Sunday, December 12, at 10 cents, was 


1,046,081 


Almost Twice the Circulation 


Twice the Price! 


In round figures the Sunday 
New York American has almost 
twice the circulation of any of 
the other four New York Sun- 
day newspapers. The Sunday 
New York American sells every- 
where for 10 cents. The selling 
price of every other New York 
Sunday newspaper in the local 
territory is 5 cents. 


And this year, selling at 10 cents a 
copy, the Sunday New York Amer- 
ican has more circulation than it had 
last year when it, too, sold for only 
five cents a copy. 
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Your 1921 
Advertising Campaign 

In Iowa will prove very. resultful if 
you select as your medium Iowa’s favor- 
ite newspaper—the Des Moines Capital. 

Every indication points to “good busi- 
ness” in Iowa for 1921. There’s some- 
thing fine and steady and staunch about 
this great Middle Western State. It’s a 
State not affected by disturbing business 
influences. It’s a market that never fails. 

You should not overlook Iowa—the 
wealthiest per capita State in the Union. 

The Des Moines Capital has every 
qualification which buyers of space de- 
mand. Included are: 

The largest circulation of any evening 
newspaper in Iowa. 

Reader confidence; not one line of 
medical or fraudulent advertising. 

The Capital has a strong editorial in- 
fluence throughout the State. 

It is the one big, dominant evening 
newspaper in the Iowa field. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


Special Representatives 
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Your 1921 
Advertising Campaign 
The Sunday Capital should absolutely 
be on your list, when you make it up 


for 1921, because of its wonderful pro- 
ductivity. 


The Sunday Capital is but one year 
and nine months old—yet has proved it- 
self a “real producer” for the national 
advertiser. 


The Sunday Capital is without doubt 
the fastest growing Sunday newspaper in 
the United States. Since the publication 
of the first issue nearly every important 
retail merchant in Des Moines has been 
a constant user of space cach Sunday. 


Among the things that make the Sun- 
day Capital a favorite with Iowans are 
its splendid features. Included are a 
most artistic Rotogravure section and an 
eight-page JRotogravure Motion Play 
Magazine, the only Motion Play maga- 
zine published in the state. All in all, 
The Sunday Capital is a newspaper of 
first rank and offers the national adver- 
tiser a most effective medium. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


Special Representatives 
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The Salesman Who Gives 
Away Secrets 


The Bad Practice of Telling Tales Out of School That May Have a 
Deleterious Effect upon the Business Future of the House 


By W. Livingston Larned 


drew the local dealer aside, 
and, in a whisper, confided 
this precious information: 

“Just you keep your eye on us; 
our factory experts are at work, 
and in another year we will have 
m extra appliance, as a feature 
of our machine, that will revo- 
lutionize the business. Nothing 
like it. Makes selling the article 
asy. Of course, I can’t tell you 
more than that now.” 

But the dealer was only human. 
He pressed the salesman for more 


“Well,” was the reluctant and 
sill whispered response, “here is 
the big idea—” And he proceeded 
to give away a factory secret. It 
had to do with a special patented 
addition to a washing machine. 

“Gee, that’ll be great!” ex- 
daimed the dealer. 

The salesman completed his 
mission and walked out. But he 
had planted the seed of a treach- 
tous development. That piece 
of ill-timed information had an 
aftermath of trouble, very grave 
trouble, as we shall see. 

The more the dealer thought it 
over, the more he was inclined 
to believe that it would be un- 
wise for him to put in an order 
for a large number of the ma- 
chines. Why not go easy? It 
might be that the factory would 
put out the perfected washer 
earlier than the salesman figured. 
In which case, he would be loaded 
up with out-of-date stock. And 
% he wired to the house and 
asked that his order be cut in two. 
A week afterward, the salesman 
from another washing machine 
company visited this dealer. They 

always been quite chummy. 
Over cigars in the dining room 
of the Main Street hotel, they 
became extremely confidential. In 
the course of the conversation the 
dealer said: 


“Oh, by the way, you fellows 
will have to spruce up a bit or 
the other crowd will get the best 
of you. I happen to know that 
the X Company intends to put so- 
and-so onto their next season’s 
model. It'll be a world beater. 
Customers always mention that 
point to me. It’s a mighty good 
idea,” 

The salesman made no. com- 
ments. But when he was snugly 
alone in the writing room, at 
eleven that night, he wrote a ten- 
page letter to the sales manager 
of his firm. Here was a red-hot 
tip. Within a month, this house 
came out with an announcement 
that it would produce a new model 
with certain long-needed improve- 
ments. And by factory hustle, ten 
models were actually made and ar- 
rangements perfected for a steady 
output. 

They beat their competitor to 
it, for any number of patents 
could be secured on the same gen- 
eral idea, 

Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
business was lost because a 
thoughtless salesman had told 
tales out of school. It is one of 
the most difficult. lessons for 
these men to learn, according to 
a sales manager who has had 
broad experience with them. 


NOT TO BE TRUSTED WITH SECRETS 


“They are possessed,” said he, 
“to tell all they know and a little 
bit more. They think it puts 
them in right with a prospect. 
Talk about women being weak 
when it comes to keeping a secret 
—nothing to it—the average sales- 
man is a perfect gossip. He can 
no more be trusted with a factory 
or merchandising secret, than can 
a newspaper reporter. We never 
tell our men anything at all about 
plans for the future. It’s a dan- 
gerous practice. 
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Another incident—this time lo- 
cated in the smoking compartment 
of a Western train. Six men were 
comfortably. seated, enjoying their 
cigars. In strolled the salesman 
for a fruit packing-house located 
in the East. 

Stories were exchanged and the 
companionship bug let loose. One 
chap was a lawyer bound for 
Alaska on a Government job, an- 
other was a ranch owner from 
Oklahoma. The salesman felt 
called upon to dip into his own 
line. The talk, back and forth, 
finally hit upon the extent to 
which fruits could be packed in 
tins—and kept wholesome. The 
salesman lost his temper. 

“Why, say,” he cried, explo- 
sively, “my house is planning to 
put a new article on the market, 
We are not ready to advertise it 
as yet, and the distribution has 
not been secured, but it will be an 
innovation — a wonder.” Pressed 
for additional information, he 
told more—and still more—about 
the line. He explained what it 
was and how packed, the appear- 
ance of the container, etc. 

One little man in a corner seat 
had been quiet through it all. But 
as the train neared Detroit, he 
excused himself. He sent a long 
wire, taking it to the telegraph of- 
fice of the depot himself—no 
trusting to a porter. 

The sum and substance of that 
message was that the House of 
J. B. K. intende to steal a march 
by putting out a line that nobody 
had thought of before—in that 
form. If it ever got under way— 
first—it would be an invaluable 
asset to the salesmen. Novelty 
always is. Better see what could 
be done to circumvent it. 

For the little man happened to 
be an official in a California pack- 
ing and canning institution. He 
recognized a live suggestion when 
he bumped into it. Exactly two 
weeks from that date, Eastern pa- 
pers were running full pages, ad- 
vertising the novelty line as put 
out by the alert California house. 

Oh, you salesmen who gab! Oh, 
you salesmen who talk too much! 
There is no greater truism in all 
business than that you should 
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never, never, never talk about th 
inside facts of your OWN prop. 
sition. 

The oddest combinations of gp. 
cumstances play a part in this q 
ercise of good or bad judgme 
Lightning strikes from 
places. One salesman—devoted 
his wife—always wrote letters 
her every day he was absent frp 
the road. At one time she hj 
been employed by his house ing 
executive capactity. She was ® 
terested in all the details. Th 
salesman invariably jotted dow 
the inside gossip of the shop 
what was happening and what we 
scheduled to happen. 

Innocently enough, the wife 
upon receiving them, very. ofte 
read them aloud to a woma 
friend. This woman was the wil 
of a man in the employ of a rid 
concern. The information wa 
quietly absorbed. In turn, all tha 
she heard was imparted to he 
own husband, and from there i 
went to headquarters. Those lt 
ters were worth thousands of do 
lars to a competitor because they 
were a secret file of purely bus 
ness news that could have bea 
secured in no other way. 


ENTHUSIASM OVERSTEPPED BOUNDS 


A salesman of farm tractor 
covered Southern territory and dit 
it in a motor car of his own, hit 
ting the out-of-the-way places. li 
was his custom to cover remot 
territory and talk with farmen 
direct. 

But, at some time during every 
conversation, he dropped som 
such remark as this: “There is # 
finer tractor built. I have beet 
through the factory and seen ‘ef 
made, and I know. Best material 
and expert workmanship. I have 
been able to discover only om 
weakness—and, of course, evély 
tractor has some fault—on step 
side hills she sometimes has trot 
ble feeding gas and oil. Thats 
true of all of them. But she’s 
corking little piece of machinefy, 
and a steep hill is something you 
can’t provide for.” 

‘It was totally unnecessary ® 
make such admissions as this. The 
tractor was a highly efficient piet 
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about th 


7D. prope. of work, made under the most 


sientific conditions, and while, on 
geasion, the side hills interfered 


ns of Gr sh the flow of gas and oil, it 
: & 8 iad never proved a real problem. 
deme it was quite incidental, and the 


factory engineers were even then 
a work perfecting this detail. 

In one year sales dropped off 
in that territory nearly fifty per 
ent. Then it spread to adjacent 
quntry. Finally it became na- 


evelal 
letters tp 
ent from 
she hag 
se in ap 
was ip. 


il 
‘é The whispered comment went 


. ground: “Yes, it’s a good tractor, 
vhat way tut the minute she strikes a side 
hill it’s all om doesn’t feed 
+, her gas or oil.” 
_ ba The salesman was eventually 
womalg ied and a constructive expert put 
the wiki @his place. It has required posi- 
f a rivilg ive genius to right this terrible 
on was wrong. 
allthall “Why tell all you know,” Mr. 
to hel Salesman? Either believe in your 
there i product and minimize its short- 
n0se I comings, or work for somebody 
| of do dse.” That’s what the sales man- 
1se they ager would and should say. 
ly. bus-™@ One sales manager has had 
ve heat printed a little lecture on a card. 
Its heading is “Don’t Tell All 
You Know,” and then follows a 
BOUND treatise on the es ~—_ of 
taking anything outside of per- 
per missible “shop.” 
wn, hey 20d he insists that these be car- 
. tied in wallets, where they will 





pe come to the attention of salesmen 
m while they are out from under the 


parental wing. Moreover, fresh 
: on ards are given to every man each 
oc fime he goes on a trip. 

cme At another time, a manufac 
ei turer of soap decided to change 
en '& both its previous methods of deal- 
sterials  %, Contact and the size of the 
T hee cake. These changes were rather 
y a tadical. It was essential that the 
af ews did not crop out before a 
, an given date, f 

a The policies had been discussed 
That's with a body of forty road men, 
he’s a whose opinions were very much 
s desired. 

une} i But the moment the salesmen 
'S YER went on the road, they were so 
bubbling over with the great news 
The that they could not keep it to 
ss 2® themselves. They mentioned it 
Pe tasually to grocers, druggists and 
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department stores; they discussed 
it with other salesmen on cars and 
in hotels. 

An antipathy. to the new idea 
was born and bred long before it 
was actually ready to spring, and 
storms of protest came in from 
every part of the country. It was 
unfortunate, since plans had been 
perfected, which, if adhered to, 
would have completely pacified ev- 
eryone concerned, 

Half-truths are sometimes 
deadly. 





How One Railroad Builds 
Good-Will 

The Lackawanna Railroad is earning 

the good-will of New York commuters 
through a form of advertising that pro- 
vides them with alibis for office and 
home purposes. 
_ Whenever a suburban train on this 
line has been delayed, on the day fol- 
lowing this delay the commuter is fur- 
nished with a printed circular in which 
a full explanation of the causes for the 
lateness of the train is given. A recent 
circular reads as follows: 

“The serious delay to certain west- 
bound trains which occurred on Tuesday 
evening, December 14, was occasioned 
by a broken rail on the westbound track 
at Sanford’s Crossing (about one mile 
and a half west of the Hackensack 
River). % 

“The first train affected was No. 231, 
leaving Hoboken at 5:15 p. m., which 
was delayed eight minutes at Sanford’s 
Crossing and was then allowed to pro- 
ceed slowly over the break, as were 
several trains following, after which, as 
it was considered unsafe for further 
trains to so proceed, it was necessary 
to divert them to the slow-speed freight 
track running from the Hackensack 
River to Harrison Tower. 

“This caused serious delays to all 
trains following, up to and including 
train leaving Hoboken at 7:20 P. M., 
the necessary repairs having been made 
as quickly as possible.” 





Copy-Writer and Author Dies 


Raymond Comstock, who was for 
some time a member of the copy staff 
of Sherman & Bryan, Inc., now Sher- 
man & Lebair, and who was later with 
the Federal Advertising Agency at 
New York, died at Colorado Springs, 
Col., last month. Mr. Comstock was 
the author of a number of stories for 
juveniles. 





Newark Agency Has Machine 
Account 


The Beaver Machine & Tool Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
electrical devices, has placed its account 
with The Hanser Agency, of that city. 
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Hoover Tells Farmers to 
Better Marketing 


Farmers face an era which will be 
marked by a steady improvement in 
marketing conditions, said speakers at 
the Fifteenth Annual International 
Farm Congress held in Kansas City, 
Mo., this month. 

Confidence in the future of the in- 
dustry was expressed and farmers were 
warned of the danger of cutting pro- 
duction. Marketing of products on 
hand rather than future production 
plans was the principal subject of dis- 
cussion, 

A letter from Herbert. Hoover was 
read outlining what he characterized as 
“the major needs of American agricul- 
ture.” 

His suggestions i 

“Peace with Europe and participation 
of the United States in preserving 
peace, that the economic life there may 
revive and again restore a demand for 
our surplus. 

“Erection of international credit ma- 
chinery by which we can enable Europe 
to buy. 

“Abolition of consolidated buying and 
control of our farm prices by Danpeen 
governments,”’ 

These Mr. Hoover classed as emer- 
gency measures. As permanent policies 
he suggested: 

“A better marketing system so that 
all impediments to the free flow of the 
law of supply and demand may be re- 
moved. 

“A better transportation system. 

“A better adjustment of taxation so 
that the burden may be better shifted 
to non-essential expenditure. 

“The development of a farm loan 
eee in remedy of the tenant prob- 
em. 

“The sane development of co-opera- 
tive buying and selling among farmers.” 


—_—e F 





Why Michigan Fruit Goes to 
Waste 


Failure to advertise Michigan fruit 
was given as the main reason for the 
large quantity of marketable goods, es- 
pecially apples, that went to waste dur- 


ing the past season, by M. B. Goff, a 
large fruit grower of Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., in an address before the Michi- 
gan Horticultural Society which met in 
Grand Rapids recently. 

“Present-day farmers are poor sales- 
men,” he said. “You often ask your- 
self ‘What shall I do with my fruit?’ 
but you never have asked ‘What have 
I done to make a demand for my prod- 
ucts?’ There is no reason why Michi- 
gan apples should not sell on the mar- 
kets in Portland, Ore., and Tacoma, 
Wash., although our markets are filled 
up with products from these regions. 
The difference between these growers 
and ourselves is that they have adver- 
tised their products and have created 
a taste for their fruits and we have not. 

“Tell the consumer of the approach 
of enormous shipments of fruit and 
when it is the pro time to buy and 
some good will be done.” 


INK 


Why Newsprint Prices 
Remain High 


An economic readjustment, now 
parent in certain industries, is stig 
off for the newsprint industry, thei 
ternational Paper Company holds, 9 
company gives certain facts to 
this deduction. Among these facts 
the following: 

Pul weed during nine months 
1920 has averaged 232 per cent of 
cost of 1915 and 125 per cent of 
of 1918, while the price has app 
not yet reached its peak. 

According to estimates for the 
1920, based on records of the first 
the manufacturing payroll for the 
will be nearly 300 per cent of tha 
1915 and 140 per cent of that of ff 
while the labor cost in a ton of 
has advanced from $8.68 in 191§ 
$21.85 in 1920. 

Freights increased 48 per cent f 
1915 to the middle of 1918. The 
increase makes a total advance of 
per cent over the 1915 schedule. 

The average increase in the 
of mill supplies from 1915 to the 
of 1918 was 136.66 per cent. 
two years after the armistice, the 
erage increase is 271 per cent over 
prices of 1915. 

For the ten years ending in the mi 
dle of 1918 uninsurable losses a 
$335,000 a year. Since January, 
the closing of the Niagara mill, a sit 
in 1919, and ravages of the bud 
in the forests have caused actual 
potential losses aggregating ; 
395.64, or at the rate of $2,183,192 
a year. 


Butler Bros. Sales Conventis 
in New York 


Butler Brothers, general mail« 
house of Chicago, will hold their 
sales convention at its New York 
on December 27. It is expected that 
least one hundred salesmen will a 
the convention, which will continue 
one w 


cuss business prospects for 1921 and 
line the firm’s intentions and policy 
the new year. 


Convention in Fort Dodge 


The Associated Advertising Clubs @ 
Iowa will hold their 1921 convention 
Fort Dodge, Ia. The date has not bt 
definitely set but it will be some % 
in September. 

A committee com 
Quatte and Frank ; hai 
appointed to revise the constitution. 


J. R. Schultze Leaves Du 
J. R. Shultze, for some time manag 
editor of the “Du Pont Magazine, 
lished by E. I. DuPont de Nemours t 
Co., Wilmington, Del., is leaving 
eo, Ge Perfumer Publishing Co., 
ork. 
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At the time when he was President of the United 
States, while talking to Edward Bok, editor of 
the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” the late 


Theodore Roosevelt said: 


“T envy you your power with the 
public. 

“Magazines are read in the eve- 
ning under the lamp, or by the fire- 
side, when the day’s work is over 
and the mind is at rest from other 
things and receptive to what you 
offer.” 


Reports from all parts of the country show that 
there is 


(;ood Business 
in Canada 


for those who go after it in the right way. 
And today, more especially than ever in recent years, 
that important proportion of the Canadian market 
which is represented by the class of people who are 
readers of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE is the market 
that is worth going after—the market of greatest buy- 
ing power and largest potential sales. 

Many of the most experienced and most successful 
advertisers are already concentrating their Canadian 
advertising effort in 


MACLEAN'S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE ” 


because it reaches the “leadership” families in every 
community right across the Dominion. 


Write for circulation data, 

rates, and sample copies. 
The Maclean Publishing Company, Limited 
183 University Ave. - Toronto, Canada 























Nearly $3,000,000 
Each Working Day 


is the Value of the Goods Canada 
Buys From the United States 


Here are the percentages expressed graph- 
ically: 


Proportions of Canada’s trade with other 
countries for the year ending March 31, 


1919. 





-UNITED STATES 
81.5% 





Advertising has played a vital part in the 
building up of this huge trade; Advertising 
will play a big part in holding it. 


. In every issue of the Daily Newspapers of 
Canada, the year ’round, you will find 
“Canadian copy” prepared by Canadian 
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B advertising Agencies for their U. S. clients. 


Year after year campaigns on U. S. goods and 
services of every variety are introduced and 
held before the Canadian public by advertising 
in the Daily Newspapers—so that today there 
are scores of nationally prominent U. S. prod- 
ucts sold in Canada. 


It is a fact that every successful manufacturer 
in the United States can duplicate his success 
in Canada if he goes about it in the right way, 
and the “right way” means via “the national 
media” — 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 





The following Daily Newspapers cover Canada 
from coast to coast, and reach a combined 
population of over 2,000,000 people. Each one 
is a leader of thought and influence in its dis- 
trict. 


Write directly to these Newspapers, or ask your 
Advertising Agency for data concerning them. 
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Popu- Popu- 
Place lation Paper | Place lation Paper 
Charlottetown, M.&E. Guardian §8t.Thomas,Ont. 20,000 Ei Times-Journal 
P. BL 12,000 & Examiner Toronto, Ont. 512,812 M. Mail & 
8t. John, N. B. 64,305 To Empire 
mes Winnipeg, 192,571 M.&E. Free Press 
Montreal, Que. 801,216 M. Gazette Man. E. Tribune 
E. Ia Patrie Regina, Sask. 40,000 wy Leader 
E. La Presse E. Post 
Quebec, Que. 116,850 EL Le Soleil Calgary, Alta. 75,000 © Herald 


Edmonton, Alta. 65,000 


E. Journal 


Sherbrooke, Que. 23,493 > —— = Venger. nye 
Kingsten, Ont. 23,700 B. ig . 35, 
London, Ont. 59,281 M.&E. Advertiser = ae 
M.&E. Free Press E. World 
St. Catharines, Victoria, B.C. 55,000 M. Colonist 
Ont. 19,860 KE. Standard 


Spend 10% of your U. §. advertising appropria- 
tion in Canada—beginning at, once! 

















Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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One Farm Paper 
Covers Rural Canada 








—Uniform distribution of circulation, paralleling the 
farm population and agricultural wealth in every prov- 
ince of Canada, is one striking feature of The Family 
Herald and Weekly Star. 


—Every county from Atlantic to Pacific has its influ- 
ential quota of subscribers to this national farm 
journal, 


—The charts show how closely the circulation con- 
forms to population and wealth. 
















Wiassaa:1e 
CANADA 39% 








WESTERN CANADA44° EASTERN CANADA 56% 

















Circulation exceeding 150,000 (A.B.C. Audit), sold 
nationally or sectionally. Entire Dominion edition, 
50 cents, flat. Either Eastern or Western Divisions, 
30 cents, flat. 














Che Fumily Gerald and Weekly Star 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Montreal | Established 1870 Canada 


New York Representative: Chicago Representative: 
DAN A. CARROLL, J. E. LUTZ, 
Tribune Building. First National Bank Building. 
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Advertising Exhibition Visited by 
250,000 Londoners 


Two Kings, Two Queens and the English People Turned Out in Force 


to Learn What This Advertising Amounts To 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


HE International Advertising 

Exhibition, if it had a flaw on 
the perfect surface of its -success, 
was just a little too well-attended. 
The price was raised fivefold on 
one day to give business men a 
chance to see things which the 
thronging multitudes of the first 
four days obscured. But there 
was a big crowd, even at five 
shillings entrance money: and on 
the other days the waiting lines 
of the seven entrances to the 
White City, London, sometimes 
reached half a mile in length. An 
average exceeding 40,000 people 
paid cash for admission on each 
day that the exhibition was open; 
and thousands of free tickets were 
distributed by exhibitors. 

The British public really does 
know what advertising is for, 
now; what are its ideals, and 
what the service rendered by ad- 
vertising, advertisers and adver- 
fising men means to the com- 
munity. Millions of samples of 
advertised goods were given away. 
There was a complete house fur- 
tished from yard to roof with ad- 
vertised goods. “Poster Street” 
was decorated all the way with 
posters, and Poster Academy cop- 
tained hundreds of original poster 
designs. A £50 silver cup was 
awarded to the best slogan ex- 
pressing the ideals of the exhibi- 
ton. The phrase that took the 
cup was “Publicity Declares the 
World’s Best Wares.” 

The exhibition had a good send- 
of with a procession through an 
important residential quarter of 
London, in which advertising fig- 
ures appeared, most of them with 

decorated cars. The rain 
fell briskly on this merry string, 
but did not discourage the sight- 
seers. The King and Queen, the 
Queen-mother, and the King and 


Queen of Denmark attended the 
exhibition. 

A feature of the exhibition was 
the series of lectures by fifteen 
well-known speakers, to audiences 
including many of the public as 
well as advertising men and 
students. 

Many advertising agencies 
showed specimens of clients’ 
wares, accompanied by the ad- 
vertisements used to sell them, 
and some difficulty was experi- 
enced in convincing the public that 
these goods- were not on sale. 
Probably not much less than a 
million free samples were given 
away by advertisers, however. 
All parts of the Kingdom were 
represented. Besides English 
goods, Scotch tweeds and Irish 
linens were shown—those named 
in a combined exposition of co- 
operative business advertising 
along with the by-products of coal 
shown by the British Commercial 
Gas Association, which spends an 
advertising appropriation to pro- 
mote the use of gas for heat, 
power and lighting. A Dublin 
advertising agency had a fine show 
of Irish poplin and some beautiful 
specimens of Celtic art. The As- 
sociation of British Advertising 
Agents and the United Billposters’ 
Association had exhibits and is- 
sued special booklets and other 
printed matter. 


MANY EXHIBITORS 


It would be impossible, without 
invidiousness, to describe separate 
exhibits. Practically every news- 
paper and periodical, every adver- 
tising agency and every manufac- 
turer of advertising material was 
represented. There were numer- 
ous exhibits of office appliances, 
electrical and other signs, printing 
and engraving, the small articles 
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like calendars, match-stands, ash- 
trays, pocketbooks collectively 
known as “novelties,” and all the 
other products that could legiti- 
mately be admitted. ‘The rising 
industry of posters shown by con- 
tract on delivery vans and what 
you would call in America “ex- 
press wagons” was advertised by 
a full-sized van, with a finely 
modeled horse, all complete. 
W. S. Crawford had a stand rep- 
resenting the London office of 
Printers’ Ink, in addition to his 
-own exhibit, and the model office 
of C. F. Higham, a vice-president 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, was notice- 
able for the quiet good taste of 
its furnishings. 


Samuel L. Haughton, the or- 
ganizer of the exhibition, tells me 
that plans are already afoot for 
the next show. It should be men- 
tioned that the exhibition idea had 
its inception at a meeting of the 
Thirty Club of London. 

It is unquestionable that the first 
International Exhibition of Ad- 
vertising did something to give 
the public a peep behind the 
scenes in advertising and thereby 
remove misconceptions which are 
all the better for being killed. 
Conspicuous among these is the 
notion that advertising makes 
goods cost the consumer more, a 
fallacy which was receiving a 
fresh biff at every corner. 
Branded goods of. every descrip- 
tion will benefit by the under- 
taking, and as the press of the 
Kingdom wrote up and illustrated 
the show in the biggest way, the 
commercial effect in advertising 
advertising has been great. Ex- 
hibitors say that, in spite of 
the preponderatiagly non-business 
composition of the crowd, they 
‘did some business. Printers took 
good orders, and what is perhaps 
the most remarkable effect of all 
is that advertisers having their 
headquarters in provincial towns, 
even though they did not come to 
London last week, have in more 
than one instance ordered an im- 
mediate increase of their appro- 
priation. This is attributed to a 
recognition of the fact that while 
the memory of the exhibition is 
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fresh in the public mind, adyer- 
tising will receive more than th 
usual attention. But the result has 
been more than a mere temporary 
boom. One national advertiser, on 
the first day of the show, tee 
graphed to his agent to double 
the expenditure in 1921. Thug i 
can be said with truth that th 
exhibition has really advertise 
advertising to the consumer of 
advertising as well as to the con 
sumer of merchandise. 











For the Good of Advertising 


FeperaL ADVERTISING AGENcy, Ime, 

i New York, Dec. 14, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please extend to Mr. E. T. fF 
my congratulations on the 
way he handled the Van _Raalte story 
in last week’s Printers’ Inx. 

Not only did this make very inter 
esting reading, but I am sure that 
such a story is a constructive form 
for the good of advertising generally. 

Ropert TInsMAN, 
President, 





Brotherton-Knoble Adds to 
Staff 


S. L. Banks, formerly editor of the 
Daily Journal-Heraid, Delaware, 0, 
has become a member of the 
the Brotherton-Knoble Company, De 
troit-Cleveland. Mr. Banks was pub 
licity manager for Captain Richmond 
P. Hobson in his 35,000-mile tour of 
the country during 1919-1920. During 
the war he was with the 37th Division, 
seeing service in France and Belgium 





Forbidden Fruit Coming from 


San Francisco 

A San Francisco Agency, Emil Bri 
sacher & Staff, is sending copy on “For- 
bidden Fruit” grape syrup to a 
list of metropolitan newspapers through- 
out the United States. It is pla 
to use 7,154 lines during the first twelve 
weeks of the campaign. 


W..S. Johnson to Go with “The 


Farm Journal” 

Walter S. Johnson, representative of 
the Implement and Tractor Trade Jour- 
nal, Kansas City, Mo., in the North 
western territory, after January 1 will 
be associated with the advertising de 
partment of the Chicago office for The 
Farm Journal. 


L. R. Wasson Will Join Utica 
Agency 
Lloyd R. Wasson, of the advertisi 
staff of McClure’s, will join Moser 
Cotins, Utica, N. Y,, advertising agency, 
on January 1. 
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’S the tremendous, persistent hammering of 
| ees Dominant Idea that welds sales. It is 
our firm conviction that every advertising 
campaign should be born of a Dominant Idea 
that far writes itself into vivid advertising— 
translates itself into hundred-point salesmanship. 





Company é 


Five South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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bay Westminster Church Community House, cost 
000, at Hamilton Blvd. and Glynn Court) 


A Social Consciousness 


Unless a city has a social consciousness, a community 
spirit of betterment, its influence, even its position of 
dominanee, will suffer. Fortunately Detroit has such a 
spirit, and this splendid structure, built four miles out 
from the downtown districts, is ample evidence of it. 


The Free Press has always been a sponsor for civic 
goodness, that can only be manifest when citizens are 
educated’ to appreciate the value of individual and com- 
munity efforts looking toward that end. 

The efforts this newspaper has made. to foster such a spirit, has erected 
a wall of civic confidence that makes its columns wells of resultfulness 
from which the advertiser may draw as much as he pleases, and always 


with the assurance that he is reaching a buying power that makes for 
real permanence in any selling or merchandising effort. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives: 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


























E began advertising when 

we were in the cradle, for if 
we had a pain within or without 
we promptly made it known in in- 
articulate sounds. It seems to me 
that the inference is plain that we 
talk to advertise. 

It follows, logically, that adver- 
tising is as old as the human race. 
There are some who point to Noah 
asthe first advertiser. He, to use 
the vernacular of the advertising 
ptofession, visualized his proposi- 
tion with the mighty ark, but, sad 
tg relate, as an advertiser Noah 
was a failure because the audi- 
ence he appealed to, so far as his- 
tory informs us, was not im- 
pressed enough to even buy um- 
brellas and they paid the penalty 
of their indifference. 

I would go even further back 
than Noah to the wily serpent in 
the Garden of Eden who adver- 
tised his apple and most effectively, 
thereby laying the foundation of 
the great department stores and 
half of the commerce of the world 
to-day, for Eve, as soon as she 
had partaken of the apple, became 
conscious of the desirability of in- 
dulging in apparel. 

Then we come down to Moses, 
who brought to the world the first 
inscribed message of which we 
have record—the tables of stone 
bearing the Decalogue that he la- 
boriously brought down the rugged 
front of Mount Sinai. But you 
remember that his brother, Aaron, 
got ahead of him, sensing the in- 
stinct of his race more keenly than 
his brother, the prophet, and set 
his advertisement up in the form 
of a golden calf. The result was 
that Moses, in his one burst of 
temper, destroyed his copy and had 
to have it rewritten. 

With profound reverence I ap- 

Portion of address before the St. 
Nicholas Society of Nassau Island, 


Brooklyn Club. 


















The Honorable Lineage of Modern 
Advertising 


Its “Family Tree” as Old as the Race 


By Collin Armstrong 
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proach the unparalleled achieve- 
ment in carrying conviction into 
the souls of men. When Christ, 
from the Mount of Olives, uttered 
the words: “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye 
so to them,” He gave to the world 
the most condensed, compelling 
message that mankind has ever re- 
ceived. Yet the difference between 
that communication and the one 
that Moses. brought to humanity 
is that the Decalogue is a series of 
“don’ts”—it is prohibitive, while 
the Golden Rule is mandatory to 
action. Observance of it obviously 
means obedience to all the other 
Commandments. 


SALESMEN OF THE FAITH 


Christ did not stop with the ut- 
terance of that sententious sen- 
tence, but followed it later with 
the exhortation, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” What has been 
the result? During the two thou- 
sand years since those compelling 
messages were delivered hundreds 
of thousands of men and women, 
more than were ever employed in 
all time in the promotion of any 
enterprise or proposition, have de- 
voted their lives to impressing up- 
on their fellow-men the moral and 
spiritual value of that message. 

The symbol, or, to use the tech- 
nical word of to-day, the “trade- 
mark” of that message is recog- 
nized and its meaning understood 
all over the world and has been 
for ages past. We see it at the 
point of church spires, in the cities 
of the dead and, as the badge of 
the greatest effort ever made to 
alleviate the sufferings of human- 
ity, it has been carried into the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The 
writer of a grand, inspiring hymn 
wrote with literal accuracy “the 
Cross of Christ, towering o’er the 
wrecks of time.” 
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You may ask what has all this 
to do with the present-day notion 
of a most important branch of the 
world’s business? It shows that 
the human race from its inception 
has constantly advertised by word 
of mouth. Even after symbols and 
alphabetical characters were de- 
vised, spoken language continued 
to be the principal means of com- 
munication between peoples, for 
symbols were engraved in compar- 
atively few places and written doc- 
uments were carefully treasured in 
churches and monasteries. Public 
announcements were made by her- 
alds and couriers in grandiloquent 
phrases and later came the town 
crier and bellmen. 

Even with the advent of print- 
ing, advertising, as we know it to- 
day, did not come into its own 
for many years. As a matter of 
fact, it is only within the last half 
‘century that the force and value 
of advertising by the printed word 
has been realized, and only during 
the last ten or fifteen years has 
study and experience made it an 
all-important factor in all human 
affairs. The great war gave for- 
mal advertising a tremendous im- 
petus. Without advertising the 
huge war loans, not only in this 
country, but in the European coun- 
tries, could not have been floated, 
nor hundreds of millions of dollars 
collected for the Red Cross and 
other voluntary organizations 
world-wide in their scope. The 
war brought into the advertising 
field the ablest writers and the 
most talented artists of all coun- 
tries, and made an impress upon 
advertising that will never be ef- 
faced. 

What I would like to impress 
upon you is that advertising, as 
conducted to-day, is no longer a 
hit-and-miss proposition, a jumble 
of catchy phrases, studied text or 
pictures designed to arouse atten- 
tion. Advertising costs good 
money and if effectively and ex- 
tensively done requires a great 
deal of money—hence those who 
undertake it for any purpose, if 
they are possessed of intelligence 
and sagacity, employ experts who 
make careful and exhaustive re- 
search of the field that the pros- 
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pective advertiser desires to aig 
vate. The man who is to 
the money wants to know 
should know where the ma 
are and what mediums are cal 
lated to reach, create and stim 
those markets, so that wheg 
begins to draw upon his adver 
ing appropriation he knows pre 
accurately what he is about 
what results he should secure. 


One Class of Mediums Is 
a “Cure-All” 


Tue Iron Ace 
New York, Dec. 14, 192), 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Cc. M. dis, service manager of 
New York Lubricating Oil Co., is 
recent issue of Printers’ Inx, br 
up a question, “Why do publi 
resort to the use of direct-by-mail 
vertising methods to increase the 
ber of advertisers in their paper?” 

Mr. Addis says that this permits 
prospective advertiser to believe 
their (the publishers’) actions are 
consistent with their own arguments 

Ve believe we can answer 
Addis’ query to his satisfaction. 

one were to investigate, he woul 
undoubtedly find that these same pb 
lishing interests referred to, not omy 
employ direct-by-mail methods, but 
personal solicitation and, furthermor, 
that they are regular advertisers i 
Printers’ Inx. In other words, thy 
are using all three methods of lini 
up business. ; 

Take our own case, for exampk 
The Iron Age does a great deal d 
mail campaigning. We _ thoroughly bh 
lieve in it. We also have a staf d 
territorial managers that cover the @ 
tire country by personal sales solicit 
tion. Furthermore, The Iron Ap 
uses double-page spreads in Parintmy 
Inx and other publications to tell & 
story in the most effective way to # 
vertising agents and its prospectit 
customers. It will be clear, therefor, 
to Mr. Addis that we publishers a 
taking our own medicine. 

Not only that, but we are advocit 
ing the use of direct-by-mail metho’ 
to our present advertisers. There ® 
no conflict between the various 
methods. Each has its own work ® 
perform and they all dovetail perfectly, 
or should be made to do so. 

We believe our answer will be of ® 
terest to Mr. Addis and others. 

C. S._ Baur, 
Advertising Manager. 






















Cleveland Agency Adds Two 
Accounts 
Russell & Co., tractors and thresher. 


Massillon, ., and the Qhio 
Spring Co., manufacturer of 
springs, Cleveland, O., have placed 


their accounts with The Fidelity Aé 
vertising Agency, Cleveland. 
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Advertising Education 
Plan 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association, of 
plans to hold seven advanced 
fences on advertising and selling 
seven elementary conferences on 
rtising preparation. The advanced 
erences will be under the direction 
Henry Kuhns, vice-president of the 
Mierim Publicity Association. The 
mentary conferences will be directed 
Professor Daniel Starch, of Harvard 
Unive ity School of Business Admin- 
igration. 
The speakers at these different con- 
ences, to be held during the period 
jauary 4-April 5, include: 
Harry Tipper, manager of Automotive 
isdustries; Walter F. Wyman, sales and 
aport manager, The Carter’s Ink Com- 
: E. Cullen, president, Johnson 
tor Food Co.; A. E. Greenleaf, 
wesident, The Greenleaf Company, ad- 
witising; Geo. C. Frolich, manager, drug 
md chemical department, United Drug 
ny; Robert E. Ramsay, director of 
jablicity, sales promotion and advertis- 
mg, American Writing Paper Co.; Wal- 
i B. Snow, Walter B. Snow and Staff; 
§ A. Conover, president, S. A. Conover 
J. Morgan, John J. Mor- 
gn Advertising Agency; C. W. North, 
wt director of alter B. Snow and 
Saff; Barnard J. Lewis, treasurer and 
manager of The Stetson Press; 
iam H. McLeod, advertising man- 
, William Filene’s Sons Company; 
oll J. Swan, special representative 
for magazines and newspapers, and 
(Charles B. Marble, secretary, The Pris- 
lla Company, publisher of The Modern 
Priscilla. 

























Advertising Plans of Pacific 
Lumber Company 


In January the Pacific Lumber Com- 
fany, producer of redwood lumber, will 
Sart a national campaign of advertising 
ad sales promotion of the uses of red- 
wood for building, industrial and manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The campaign will be directed from 
the Chicago office of the Pacific Lumber 
Company, of Illinois, a subsidiary organ- 
ization, by Austin L. Black, advertising 
manager. " 

Mr. Black was formerly advertising 
Manager of the Trenton Potteries Com- 
fany, Trenton, N. J., and of the Mc- 
Crum-Howell Company, New York, and 
for the past ten years has been con- 
tected with publishing houses in the 
construction and engineering fields. For 
seven years he was with the F. ‘ 
Dodge publications, first as advertising 
manager of The Architectural Record 
and later as manager of publicity and 
service for all the Dodge publications. 
The H. K. McCann Company, of San 
Francisco, is handling the account and 
is sending contracts to rational periodi- 
tals, class, technical and trade papers. 


Joins Littlehale Agency 
H. E. Hilty, formerly advertising 
Manager of The Silent Partner, New 
York, has joined the Littlehale Adver- 
ising Agency. 
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An Exhibition of Original Ad- 


vertising Drawings Planned 


A comprehensive exhibit of 300 origi- 
nal paintings and drawings made for ad- 
vertising use is planned by the Art Di- 
rectors’ Club of New York. The ex- 
hibition will be held in the galleries of 
the National Arts Club in March, 

The purposes of the exhibition, ac- 
cording to Frederic J. Suhr, chairman of 
the art committee, are as follows: 

“To show forcefully that good art and 
good advertising are consistent and that 
successful advertisers are using art work 
of as high a standard as that used in 
illustration or shown in the average ex- 
hibition of studio painting. 

“To encourage the entrance into ad- 
vertising illustration of painters—if 
there are any left—who still feel that 
commercial work is not dignified and 
satisfying. 

“To encourage and educate students 
and inexperienced artists. 

“To supply an occasion by which ad- 
vertisers and advertising executives may 
be shown the variety and quality of art 
work available for their use; and be 
stimulated to demand and buy better art 
work. 

“To emphasize the growing impor- 
tance of illustration and its intelligent 
handling in advertising.” 

The exhibits will be divided in three 
sections, as follows: 

1. Black-and-white 
design—pen-and-ink, 
wood cuts, pencil, etc. : 

2. Paintings in color for magazines 
and booklets. 

3. Posters of all sizes, including car 
cards and lithographs and painted 
boards. 

A gold medal will be awarded for the 
best illustration in each division. These 
medals to be donatéd by outside indi- 
viduals and companies that are particu- 
larly interested in raising the standard 
of commercial art work. i 

A general invitation has been issued 
to members of the club, advertising 
agents, advertisers and artists, to sub- 
mit proofs or clippings of illustrations 
which they think worthy of being 
shown. 


and 
wash, 


illustration 
etching, 


S. G. Swanberg Teaches Adver- 
tising 

Stanley G. Swanberg, vice-president 
of the Mitchell-Faust. Advertising Co., 
Chicago, is directing a course in adver- 
tising in the evening school of the Mayo 
College of Commerce, of that city. Fun- 
damentals of advertising and copy writ- 
ing will be covered in the course. 


Cleveland Agency Increases 
Staff 


The House of Hubbell, advertising 
agency, of Cleveland, has added Claude 
C. Moore and Oliver M. Byerly to its 
staff. Mr. Moore was formerly with 
The Lees Company and Mr. Byerly was 
with Paul Nemeyer & Company, Cleve- 
land agencies. 
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Getting Package Inserts Read 


Those manufacturers who find that 
their package inserts are not being read 
as thoroughly as they might, will be in- 
terested in the method followed by the 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, in 
directing attention to the circular en- 
closed with the package containing Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste, his company took 
a full page recently in which the entire 
copy and illustration was devoted to 
featuring of the package insert. “Read 
the circular in the brown box,” was 
the heading. “When you buy Listerine 
Tooth Paste you'll find an unusually 
interesting circular in the box. It’s put 
there for your benefit, and we advise 
you to read it. 

“The way you take care of your 
teeth is about as important as anything 
in your life. And this little circular 
tells you carefully and simply—in a way 
that you can lieve—why Listerine 
Tooth Paste is the right dentifrice to 
use. Especially, it tells you why an 
acid paste is best. 

“Listerine Tooth Paste is made by 
the makers of Listerine, to clean your 
teeth perfectly and help you to take 
care of them. Buy a tube and read 
the circular first before starting to use 
the paste.” 


Teaches Hairdressing to Sell 
Shampoo 


The R. L. Watkins Co., manufacturer 
of Watkins Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo, has recently undertaken the 
instruction of the American woman in 
the proper method of dressing the hair. 
A current piece of copy running in 
national mediums includes a panel at 
the bottom of the page, illustrating six 
facial types of beauty. Underneath is 
the statement: “Your hair should be 
dressed so as to emphasize your best 
lines and reduce your worst ones,” and 
then: “Begin by studying your profile. 
If you have a pug nose, do not put 
your hair on the tdép of your head; if 
you have a round, fat face, do not 
fluff your hair out too much at the 


sides; if your face is very thin and 
long, then you should fluff your hair 
out at the sides.” 

In similar vein the cdpy describes 


the correct style for other facial types, 
the purpose being to get increased at- 
tention paid to the care of the hair, 
which if successful will naturally re- 
dound to the benefit of the company. 


J. H. Brundage Returns to 
Atlanta 


James H. Brundage, who was as- 
ciated. with the Payne-Brunda Ad- 
vertising Company at San Antonio, 
Tex., and who for the last six months 
has been secretary of the San Antonio 
Advertising Club, has returned to At- 
lanta, Ga., as a member of the sales 
and service department of the Blosser- 
Williams Company. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the Murray 
Company at Atlanta. 
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Retail Advertisers Should Be 
“On Guard” 


Retail stores in an endeavor to rid 
themselves of surplus stocks are wink 
ing at advertising practices that were 
formerly tabooed, Richard H. Lee, 
director-counsel of the Vigilance Com. 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, told the members of the Sacra. 
mento, Cal., Advertising Club recently, 

“Many stores to-day have too much 
merchandise,” he said. “They are 
overstocked. It therefore becomes nec. 
essary to clean the shelves as rapidly 
as possible, for if prices continue to 
fall merchandise decreases in value 
every day, with a corresponding finan- 
cial loss. 

“For that reason, there is strong 
temptation to oe A extraordi 
a am a om ‘oods. Policies de. 
velo rough the years are swept 
aside; practices formerly tabooed are 
now winked at, and ‘white lies’ are tol- 
erated by the less scrupulous stores. 
And all this is justified on the ground 
of necessity. 

“Under these conditions, the custo- 
mer has the right to be suspicious of 
advertising. He must rticularly 
on his guard to distinguish the truthful 
statement from the lie, the whole mo 
tive of which is to unload overstocks. 

“The wise consumer, rather than run 
the risk of being taken in by fake ad- 
vertising, will patronize scrupulous 
houses which value their reputation for 
honest dealing above profits—houses in 
which experience has taught him to 
have unqualified confidence.” 


Credit Men Point Out Adver- 
tising’s Virtue 

_ Emulation of the spirit of advertis- 
ing men behind “Truth in Advertis 
ing,” and a return to first principles 
of business will do much to awaken 
a dulled business conscience that - 
mits cancellations of orders, the Na 
tional Association of Credit Men be- 
lieves. In a report on _ cancellation 
the Credit Co-operative Methods Com- 
mittee of this association says: 

_ “We feel that perhaps the most effec- 
tive remedy must be the one that will 
call us back to ‘first principles,’ to 
where we can ‘point with pride’ to our 
house as one that ‘fills its orders and 
nope its contracts.’ 

have through all this upheaval stood 
steady and right—preferring to take 
loss rather than mar a lifetime record 
of set erformance. 

“The advertising men redeemed their 
line from discredit by standing for 
‘clean advertising’—it meant a loss of 
business and money to those who pio 
neered it, but the fight was won and 


it paid. 


Joe Esler has been appointed man- 
ager of the central service bureau and 
advertising department for the Chi 
territory for the publications of 
Lightner Publishing Corporation. 


here are many in all lines who 
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The Tinsley dis- 
play container— 
built on order for 
each individual 
product—gives 
your goods prom- 
inence on the re- 
tailer’s counter 















A determining factor 
in winning greater volume 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE MAY DEPEND 
ENTIRELY UPON YOUR PACKAGE 


; YOU may have perfected the finest product 
of its sort on the market—you may have 
organized an enthusiastic selling force and 

may have made a big advertising appropriation— 


But all your efforts are wasted unless your goods 
can meet the final test—unless consumer demand 
pulls them across the dealer’s counter. 


Success or failure in this final test may depend 
entirely upon your package. 

Your package must carry a message of superior- 
ity to the eye of the consumer—the sort that stands 
out on the dealer’s shelf—the sort that inspires 
confidence and a desire to buy. 











A representative group of 


Gair folding boxes 


More important still is the matter of protection, 
Once your product has left your factory, the pro- 
tection of its quality depends upon its package. No 
matter how careful the processes of manufacture, you 
are doomed to failure unless your product reaches 
the consumer with quality unimpaired. 


The package is, therefore, of great merchandising 
importance. It should be planned specifically to 
carry your particular product securely and with the 
greatest advertising effect. 


PACKAGES FOR A BILLION DOLLARS 
WORTH OF MERCHANDISE 


The Robert Gair Company has been closely iden- 
tified with every step in the astounding growth of 
package merchandising. Founded in 1864, this 
company has devoted over 
half a century to solving 
package problems for the 
leaders in every industry. 
We have been pioneers in 


The best known package in 
America—perfected in our own 
factory twenty-five years ago 
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Gair shipping cases—designed 
by experts to meet exactly each 
manufacturer's needs 


















package merchandising—improving, designing, 
often building our own machinery in order to have 
advanced mechanical facilities. 


This broad experience explains why last year 
over a billion dollars’ worth of merchandise was 
carried in Gair folding boxes, in Gair shipping cases, 
under labels made by the Robert Gair Company. 


We control the whole process of manufacture 
from wood-pulp to finished product. We operate 
our own paper mills, prepare our own colors, make 
our own inks and glues, maintain our own art, 
engraving, printing, lithographing departments. Our 
chemistry department regulates and improves our 
processes, and tests finished products. Our plant is 
the largest of its kind in the world. 


We have recently ac- ‘ 
quired two more large 
paper-mills, the Chicago 
Coated Board Company 
and a Straw Board Mill 


We supply the complete line for 
package merchandising—Fold- 
ing boxes, Labels, Shipping 
cases, window displays a 












at Quincy, Ill. These 
plants, in conjunction 
with our mills at Haver- 
hill, Mass., and Thames 
River, Conn., provide 
sources of raw material at 
the threshold of the coun- 
try’s greatest manufactur- 
ing centers. With a large 
manufacturing plant oper- 
ating at our mill at Pier- 
mont-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
and the home plant in 
Brooklyn, these facilities 
insure adequate produc- 
tion on even the largest 
orders and unvarying 
standards of quality. 


THE GAIR UNIT SERVICE 


Backed by these immense resources and with 
fifty-five years of expert experience, we are now 
prepared to offer a special expedited service for 
packaging and displaying your goods. We shall 
be glad to render advice and assistance on every 
phase of package merchandising— Labels, Folding 
boxes, Shipping cases, Window display advertis- 
ing—giving unity to your product from factory 
to consumer. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 
Brooklyn 
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Use of Government Endorsement 
for Advertising Purposes 





Specifically Prohibited by Recent Ruling 


Georce Batren Company, Iwc. 
New York. 
Bditor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you tell us if there is a govern- 
ment ruling against quoting in an 
advertisement United States department 
specifications mentioning a_ branded 
name “or equal?” If our client were 
Beechnut Packing Company and the 
government specified “Beech Nut or 
equal,” might we freely use this in ad- 
vertising ech Nut? We _ mention 
Beech "Nut as an example and because 
it is not the case we have in mind. 


RicHarp WEBSTER, 
Research Department. 


A NEW regulation or stipula- 
tion, put into effect this last 
year, formally denies to Govern- 
ment contractors and bidders upon 
Government contracts the right to 
use such contracts, awards of bids, 
etc, “as a basis for advertising.” 
This denial of the right of a busi- 
ness house to make advertising 
capital of its connection with the 
Government is, in its present form, 
so recent that there have not yet 
developed test cases that have re- 
sulted in determining the exact ap- 
plication to be given the new rul- 
. However, the present dispo- 
sition at Washington is to apply 
the prohibition rather broadly. 
Officials inform Printers’ INK 
that mention, such as is contem- 
plated above, of the fact that Uncle 
has cited a given brand as a 
standard of quality would fall 
clearly within the forbidden 
ground. 

How far a manufacturer might 
g0 in proclaiming the fact that his 
wares had received the endorse- 
ment implied in adoption and use 
by the Government has long been 
a moot question. During the war 
there was special confusion on this 
score, Owing to the strictures laid 
upon recourse to war contracts as 
inspiration for advertising copy. In 
this case, however, there was 
added to the ethical question the 
consideration of preserving secrecy 
with respect to the plans and proj- 
-_ of the war-making organiza- 
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Aside from the regulations pro- 
mulgated during the war, there 
has not been in the past any law, 
Federal regulation or comprehen- 
sive ruling that denied to an ad- 
vertiser the right to tell that his 
product was specified or used by 
the Government. This lack has 
been responsible for a diversity of 
policy and practice that must have 
been mystifying to many adver- 
tisers. Every now and then, when 
an advertiser has made particu- 
larly conspicuous use of his gov- 
ernmental patronage in advertis- 
ing copy, some official—usually the 
chief clerk of one or another of 
the executive departments — has 
taken it upon himself to write to 
the advertiser demanding the with- 
drawal of the offending advertis- 
ing. But there has been really no 
warrant for such demand except 
the dictation of a good customer. 


BIDDERS ALL AGREE TO REGULATION 


The increase in the amount of 
advertising that has exploited gov- 
ernmental patronage and the lack 
of definite instructions on the sub- 
ject caused the issue to be taken 
up a few months ago by the Gen- 
eral Supply Committee, the central 
body which has charge of the ma- 
chinery for the purchase of mate- 
rials, supplies and equipment for 
use by the executive departments 
and other establishments of the 
Government. It was represented 
to this committee that some adver- 
tisers had gone so far as to give 
publicity to award or contract 
numbers and quote extracts from 
specifications in proof of govern- 
mental endorsement. 

The result was that the commit- 
tee decided to incorporate in Form 
A for 1921 (the standard blank 
on which proposals are submitted) 
a new paragraph, known as Sec- 
tion 28, which reads: “It is under- 
stood that successful bidders shall 
not use awards as a basis for ad- 
vertising.” This appears, it will 
be understood, in the form which 
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must be signed by every bidder on 
anaes supply contracts, and the 
rm that makes an offer to the 
Government thus binds itself to 
the provision. The War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department 
purchase material outside the 
general supply schedule, but first- 
hand inquiry by Printers’ INK 
discloses that they are following 
the same policy of discouragement 
of advertising based upon Govern- 
ment contracts. Indeed, individual 
letters have recently been written 
to several advertisers who had al- 
lowed themselves license in this 
respect—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


The Worst of Private 
Brands 


ORE day last week a certain 
consumer known to me bought 
a’ can of peas from her sale 
grocer. They ere unusually 
good, and her husband suggested 
that she order a case. A few 
days passed before this was done, 
but finally the woman gave her 
order for a case of the same brand 
of peas and they were delivered. 
The first time the peas came on 
the table everybody thought there 
had been a mistake until they sent 
for the empty can and identified 
it exactly- with the brand which 
they had eaten first and ordered 
from. The can was not only that 
of the same brand but of the same 
grade of that brand. The first 
can had been small wrinkled peas, 
the others were several sizes 
larger and nothing like them. 

The woman complained to the 

rocer and took him a sample can. 
fie had no explanation and was 
féolish enough to demur about 
taking the case back. In the end 
a disagreeable controversy ensued 
between the grocer and a good 
customer. 

Over somebody else’s foolish- 
ness, that is the point. Whose? 
The jobber whose private brand 
that was. I confess I am utterly 
unable to see what a jobber can 
be thinking of who has a certain 
grade of stuff packed under his 
private label, and then, when the 
supply runs out or the price gets 
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too high, lets the packer pack a 
totally different grade under it 
Doesn’t he care anything for the 
integrity and reputation of his 
brand? Does he think that con- 
sumers are fools enough to buy a 
brand for a certain quality and 
then go on buying it after the 
quality has completely changed? 
Retail grocers have to choose 
every day between a nati 
advertised brand and a j : 
private brand. Very often the pri- 
vate brand may be every bit as 
good as the nationally advertised 
brand. That is, it may be to-day, 
but will it be to-morrow ?—Mod- 
ern Merchant and Grocery World. 


INK 


Does Price Advertising En 
courage the Price-Cutter? 
Eptson Exectric Appiiance Co., Ine 
FY Curcaco, Int., Dec. 6, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: ; 

A few years 
price of our product in our 
ads. This has been «discontinued for 
reasons mentioned in Mr. Russell's 
article. 

I find that Mr. Russell has not cor 
ered the point of the dealer who cut 
prices on well-known, nationally at 
vertised products in order to increase 
the attendance at his store and to givt 
the impression that all quality men 
chandise can be purchased at a lower 
price in his store. - " 

I have felt that, in addition to 4 
tionally advertising your product, 
you would nationally advertise your 
price you would encourage the price 
cutter even more to take your line @ 
a leader. E 

Would be interested in knowing # 
any of the national advertisers 
also advertise their price have 
this difficulty. 


A. H. Jazcrr, 
Assistant District Sales Manager. 


Two Accounts for Fred M. 
Randall Co. 


The Fred M. Randall Company 
secured the advertising accounts of 
International Tag Company, of : 
cago, and of the emical 

Lansing, Mich. The latter com 
manufactures a line of soaps, cl 
and accessories. 


The Clarotype Company, New Y¥ 
has placed its advertising account 
the Paralta Advertising Corp. Ni 
York. A national campaign is 
templated. This agency is also 
dling the account of the Eli 
Co., architectural wood-work. A 


r and magazine campaign 
S be undertaken for this account. 
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Eastern Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 
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"Bit the. business with the turn 


of the year” is the confident 
prediction of those who should 
know, 

Among the first to feel the impulse 
of return to normal will be Cleve- 
land and Northern Ohio, where 
industry is highly diversified, ac- 
cumulated wealth great, enterprise 
aggressive, efficient, stable. 

Advertisers who now reach out 
for this substantial market will se- 
cure the preferred share of its re- 
newing_ business. 

And the medium through which 
this can most economically be done 
is THE PLAIN DEALER, Cleve- 
land’s only 7-day-a-week morning 
metropolitan paper—the paper that 
does double duty for advertisers— 
covers Cleveland and Northern Ohio 
as does no other. 

When planning 1921 campaigns 
remember this unique one-paper, two- 
territory opportunity. Write THE 
PLAIN’ DEALER’S | Merchandis- 
ing Bureau and avail yourself of 
THE PLAIN DEALER’S 80-year- 
acquaintance with Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio. 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 


estern 
JOHN GLASS 


ve: 


Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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| ee an industrial field which buys 
‘$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the Union. 


A highly specialized advertising 


.medium which 800 leading industrial 


advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in: 


their sales plans. 
¢ Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,”’ 
which gives definite information about 
the textile field as an industrial market. 


Textile World 
Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW. YORK 
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How the British Government Is 
- Disposing of War Material 


Advertising Given Large _— Te Publicity Proved to Be Right 
: Policy 


By T. H. 


A REPORT recently made pub- 
lic by the British Disposal 
Board shows that surplus prop- 
erty left over from war require- 
ments has been sold to the amount 
of £504,500,000; under normal ex- 
change approximately $2,500,000,- 
000. This amount has been re- 
ceived from sales made since the 
armistice, and represents one of 
the most gigantic selling efforts 
ever controlled under one organi- 
zation. 

The British Disposal Board 
was made up of some of the best- 
known business men in the Em- 
pire. Their attitude toward ad- 
vertising and full publicity regard- 
ing all activities indicates a new 
appreciation of the power of this 
selling method by commercial 
Britain. 

The Disposal Board was origi- 
nally organized in january, 1919. 
Its functions were to sell the 
property and stores declared sur- 
plus to their requirements by dif- 
ferent public departments, mainly 
the War Office, Admiralty, and 
Air Ministry. This Board was 
able to take selling action only 
after various Government de- 
partments had considered -what 
their post-armistice requirements 
were likely. to be. The operation 
was therefore hampered until 
after the signing of peace between 
Great Britain and Germany on 
June 29, 1919. It will thus be 
seen that the British Disposal 
Board sold approximately $2,500,- 
000,000 worth of material in a 
period of one year. 

The general policy originally 
laid down by the Minister of Mu- 
nitions under which this Board 
was organized advised the widest 
publicity on all disposal transac- 
tions. Quoting from the Min- 
ister’s instructions we read: “Pub- 
licity should be given in every 
case as to the disposal of surplus 
11 


McClure 


Government property.; where pos- 
sible, sales. should be by public 
tender, and all sales by private 
treaty should immediately be re- 
ported to the Disposal Board.” 

An Advisory Committee, of 
which Lord Riddell is the chair- 
man, was appointed to assist the 
Board as to the best means of 
advertising property available for 
disposal. 

The office of Director of Pub- 
licity was created within the Min- 
istry of Munitions and under this 
Director a vigorous advertising 
plan was proposed and put into 
effect. This has been attended 
with extraordinarily satisfactory 
results. Large space was used 
continuously in the daily press 
and widespread poster advertising, 
both by the Government and by 
the auctioneers, was used to cover 
the entire country. A campaign 
of considerable magnitude was 
conducted in the United States as 
well as in Canada during the past 
summer. 

Advertising expenses are not 
itemized in the report, but it is 
believed that at least a million 
dollars were spent in the adver- 
tising appropriation. 


LOW PERCENTAGE OF ADVERTISING 
COST 


The report of March 31, 1920, 
shows that up to that time ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 was spent 
by the Disposal Board in adver- 
tising, and in the payment of auc- 
tioneers. This amount is not 
itemized further, but it will be 
noted that it is approximately 1/10 
of 1 per cent of total sales re- 
ceipts. 

The general policy pursued in 
the disposal of material held by 
the Government was to restore 
them to the consumer through the 
normal trade channels, and the 
most remarkable tribute to the 
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members, of the Disposal Board is 
the fact that 83 per cent of the 
goods held at the time of the ar- 
mistice have now been absorbed 
without any unusual reaction of 
any kind: Judging: by even ‘the 
highest business standards, it is 
considered that the work of sell- 
ing this surplus property has been 
well and economically done. 


Advertise Big 
Reward in Effort to Stop 
Crime Wave 


AN outbreak of thefts, assaults 
and hold-ups in New York 
City culminated on December 16 
in the murder of a prominent 
manufacturing jeweler in a Fifth 
Avenue office building and the 
theft of’ gems valued at $69,000. 
The attack was made during busi- 
ness hours while Fifth Avenue 
and surrounding streets were 
crowded with holiday shoppers. 

The Jewelers’ Security Alliance 
of the United States then took 
action by offering a reward of 
$25,000 for .information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of the 
robbers. This offer was made by 
advertising in the newspapers, un- 
der the endorsement of twelve 
trade associations, these being the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society, 
Jewelers’ Protective Union, Na- 
tional Jewelers’. Board of Trade, 
National Federation of Manufac- 
turing Jewelers, American Jewel- 
ers’ Protective Association, Ster- 
ling Silver Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, Jewelry Crafts’ Associa- 
tion, Jewelers’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee, New York Wholesale Jew- 
elers’ Association, Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association of Greater New 
York and Vicinity, Brotherhood 
of Traveling Jewelers, and South- 
ern Jewelry Travelers’ Association. 

New York has been beset by 
daring hold-up men all during the 
fall season. The police have been 
accused of failing to maintain ade- 
quate protection, forcing the jew- 
elers’ associations to take a hand 
in the situation. The advertising 
is intended to show offenders that 
they will spare no expense to pro- 
tect their members. 


. 


INK Dec. 23, 1920) 


Reports to the National Jewel- 
ers’ Board of Trade show that 
losses totaling $359,000 were sus- 
tained’ by robberies in the six 
weeks ‘between November 1 and 
December 17; This represents an 
average weekly loss of $60,000. 


Agency Men. Told to Black 
Their Own Boots 


A banker and a statistician brought 
messages of optimism to a great gath- 
ering of advertising men in New Fork 
City last Friday. More than 500 ad- 
vertising men were present at a 
luncheon given by the New York Coun- 
cil of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies to hear these two 
speakers, Guy Emerson, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, and 
E. J. Cattell, city statistician, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Emerson spoke on “The Bank as 
a Public Utility,” outlining the plan of 
the Federal Reserve System in its rela- 
tion to the social body. He also showed 
how a modern bank makes careful and 
painstaking investigations in order to be 
properly guided in making its decisions, 
From the results of investigations that 
had been undertaken Mr. Emerson said 
that he felt safe in predicting an era of 
commefcial prosperity the like of which 
no nation in history has ever witnessed 
awaited the United States, and that the 
day when it would be ushered in was 
not far distant. 

Mr. Cattell, introduced as “the Santa 
Claus of good cheer,” was the optimist 
im excelsis, asking advertising men to 
be thankful they were alive. He made 
this serious plea: A curtailment of ex- 
penditures for luxuries. A baying 
power of one million dollars could be 
diverted into more useful channels, and 
perhaps many able-bodied men could bé 
sent to productive work, if all Ameri- 
cans blacked their own boots. 


Cincinnati Publications Ap- 

point J. N. Cummings 

J. N. Cummings, who was recently 
with the A iated B Papers, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed 
Eastern manager of The Starchroom 
Laundry Journal and The Gas Engine, 
Cincinnati publications. : 

Mr. Cummings will have his head- 
quarters in New York. Before join- 
ing the Associated Business Papers he 
had been advertising manager of the 
Gilbert & Barker Sl tepating Com 
pany, at Springfield, Mass. 





Advertising Manager of Large 
St. Paul Store 


Randall Sweeney, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press, is now associated 
with Field Schlick & Co., St. Paul de- 
partment store, as advertising manager, 
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NIGEL CHOLMELEY- 
JONES 


Nigel Cholmeley - Jones 
needs no introduction to 
the advertising fraternity, 
because of his excellent rec- 
ord with Current Opinion 
and McClure’s Magazine 
during the ten years he was 
associated there. 


He has not been with 
me very long, but he is 
already a very valued mem- 
ber of our organization. 


. 


be Beck 





Detroit 
Journal 


Many advertisers con- 
sider that the paper which 
carries the largest volume 
of automobile advertising is 
the leader in its commu- 
nity. 

It may, therefore, be in- 
teresting to advertisers gen- 
erally to know that the 
DETROIT JOURNAL 
is closing the year 1920 
with the largest volume of 
motor truck, automobile, 
and accessory advertising 
ever carried by the JOUR- 
NAL, and that this volume 
is greater by many tens of 
thousands of lines than that 
carried by the Evening 
News and weekday Free 
Press combined. 


The JOURNAL ar- 
ries the largest automobile 
and motor truck directory 
in the United States. 


Wise advertisers know 
that Detroit cannot be cov- 
ered without using the 


JOURNAL. 


Serial Adv, No. 24 
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Every Eye in the 
Middle West 


Every eye in the Middle West (that 
is, every “eye to business’) is watch- 
ing the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce—and reading it day by day. 
Its flying start, its rapid but steady 
growth, foreshadow unparalleled 
success. 


When you advertise in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce you are in the 
presence of men of power—power in 
the community and in the buying 
field. Their ears and eyes are always 
on the alert for the timely sales mes- 
sage. Waste circulation is at: its 
minimum here. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


= AND DAILY FINANCIAL TIMES —— 


108 South La Salle St., Chicago 


ANDREW M. LAWRENCE GLEN GRISWOLD 
Editor and Publisher Business Manager 



































Fifty-seven Varieties of Space 


Sellers 
An Analyst Classifies Them in a Helpful Way That Should Be Beneficial 


By Philip C. Gunion 


Advertising Manager, Industrial Bearings Division, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


VERY man who buys adver- 

tising space probably says to 
himself quite frequently, “Some 
day I’m going to write an article 
for Printers’ Ink, telling these 
advertising solicitors a thing or 
two.” Perhaps the.strong men 
among them resist the impulse. 
Pe been resisting it for two years 
now, but I feel myself slipping. 
A real space salesman has just 
urged me to write such an article 
—it’s the: final straw; I .must 
“obey” that impulse. 

I’ve laid down certain rules for 
my article and shall state them to 
clarify them in my mind and to 
show the reader just the stand- 
point from which the article is 
written. First, I'll tear it up half 
way through if I can’t make it 
constructive; second, I must not 
be bitter, nor must I laugh, I must 
be coldly analytical and warmly 
sympathetic, for I am writing 
about my fellow human beings 


and about the most important part, 


of their lives—their business. 

To get that meeting of the 
minds which must accompany real 
thought transference from man to 
man, let me confess that I have 
been a salesman; I have served 
my time on that side of the 
counter and now that I am on 
this side I can see many, many 
mistakes I made and feel like 
apologizing to some of the big 
men in the steel mill industry 
whose time I wasted in my cub- 
like blindness, trying, to do. them 
a service, 

So if I point out, any weak- 
nesses, any mistakes of space 
salesmen, remember that I have 
been a salesman, too, and have 
made my full quota of mistakes. 

As an advertising manager of a 
business that uses space in all 
kinds of mediums (media is too 
academic, let’s. talk United States) 


I am called on by sellers of- all 
kinds of space and space sellers 
of all kinds, from the man who 
proudly. claims as readers the 
world and his wife and their 
three children (statistics tell us 
that the average family contains 
five) to the man who just as 
proudly tells me that there are 
only a possible 248 readers of his 
paper and that it reaches 245 of 
the 248. I see personally every 
one of them that calls, and while 
he tells his story { analyze not 
only his story, his paper, and his 
field, but also him and his selling 
methods—these are my only quali- 
fications for writing along this 
line. 

THE REAL MODERN-DAY SELLERS OF 

SPACE 


Let’s start with the pleasant 
part—the real, honest-to-goodness 
salesman. Fortunately, there are 
quite a number in this class and they 
are a delight to talk to and must 
brighten the eye and cheer the 
heart of any man who sees them 
come in. They do most of their 
work before they come to your 
office, They know their paper, 
their field, and they know your 
product and have arrived at a 
definite conclusion, based on fig- 
ures, as to how and why their 
paper could be of value to you. 

1 salesmen are gentle- 


men; all gentlemen, however, are 


not good salesmen. They enter 
your office just as they would 
enter your dining room, with no 
fuss or nervousness, no false 
moves, no time wasting prelimi- 
naries. They are cheerful; there 
is brass in their tacks instead of 
in their manner ; they tell their 
story in straightforward, concise, 
specific language, and having pre- 
sented their case, give you a 
chance to register your impres- 
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sions. If there is any chance at 
all of their paper proving of 
value’ to you the discussion can 
proceed clearly and in a business- 
like manner, If their case is hope- 
léss they don’t try to revive it by 
useless argument; they are game 
losers and make an easy, un- 
abashed getaway. Or if they are 
successful in their endeavor they 
don’t show undue’ elation or try 
to sell you still further or com- 
pliment you on having keen dis- 
cernment and acumen in buying. 
They know you wouldn’t buy if 
you couldn’t use their space to 
advantage, and their elation is not 
6f having put something over on 


you, but because they have made’ 


a sale—the goal of all salesmen 
—and because they feel confident 
that their paper will prove of real 
benefit to your business. 

And now iet’s go from the 
sublime, the ideal, to the man who 
is less a, salesman, yes, even down 
to those who are really ridiculous. 
The worst space séllers, the ones 
for whom I have bitterness only, 
with no sympathy, are those whose 
attack on you starts because some 
one tells them “So and so is going 
to spend $100,000 on their Nu- 
Shu Powder.” That’s his cue to 
call on you, and he thinks so much 
about the $100,000 that he actually 
says to you, “You are spending a 
lot of money on your Nu-Shu 
Powder; why don’t you give us 
some of it?” Do you believe 
that? It’s absolutely true except 
the name of the product. I wrote 
it down two minutes after it was 
said; yes, it took a full two min- 
utes to reply fittingly, also feel- 
ingly. The most elementary book 
on salesmanship tells us to keep 
the “you” attitude in all our sales 
work. This man had nothing but 
the “I” attitude, and was uncouth 
and insulting into the bargain. 


KNOW THE PROSPECTS WARES 


So much for the worst—the 
most. pitiful is the man who 
doesn’t know what you make, 
where you sell it, or why you ad- 
vertise. He cannot tell you any- 
thing but a few facts about his 
paper, usually very few, and when 
you courteously try to get on com- 
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mon ground he flounders alj 
around and gets nowhere. Some 
of this type are so dense that they 
cannot even get a hint from the 
name of your company, descrip- 
tive though it may be. Man after 
man will try. to discuss Ball Bear- 
ings with me when the name of 
our company ‘should ‘indicate . to 
even the lowest intelligence that 
we make Roller Bearings. A 
brother advertising manager tells 
me that he was once surprised to 
have several solicitors in one day 
try to sell him space in which to 
advertise electric fans. His com- 
pany did not make or sell fans, 
and he was at a loss until he 
happened to remember that he had 
clipped an effective layout in 
which a fan was displayed, plan- 
ning to use a similar layout for 
his own product. It was lying on 
his desk and the solicitor not 
knowing what his product was, 
grasped at the straw, or rather 
the fan, and -were drowned. 

It shouldn’t be necessary to 
talk of bad manners, and yet it 
shouldn’t be necessary to write 
this kind of article at all. The 
man who smokes in your office 
(without permission), who lays 
his brown derby on your desk, 
who hitches his chair as close to 
yours as possible, who pounds 
your desk (or your knee!), who 
grasps your shoulder or your 
lapel, who commits a hundred 
other disagreeable minor crimes, 
is not a salesman, he is an 
abomination. If he had the power 
to analyze my reactions he’d find 
that they were 80 per cent dis- 
gust, 10 per cent sympathy for 
the real salesmen who sometimes 
must wait while such are being 
eliminated, 10 per cent total in- 
difference to his proposition. A 
ward heeler, a gang foreman, a 
barroom bouncer who never had 
the advantages of a vocational 
analysis of himself! 

At the opposite end of the 
scale, but almost as difficult to 
deal with, is the lady solicitor for 
some charitable or patriotic publi- 
cation. In her worst form, the 
hardest form to deal with, she is 
about fifty, genteel throughout 
ten generations, 99 per cent per- 
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Washington (D. C. ) Is The 


Government’s Workshop 


—and therefore not affected by in- 
dustrial depression. But as the 
country grows in world importance, 
Washington grows in activity—with 
resultant prosperity. 

And The Star covers Washington 
completely. 

Write our Statistical Department 


if you want information on any 
angle of Washington’s business. 


The Zoening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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“Here’s Their Latest 
Price List!” 


Printed on strong, substantial 
Hammermill Cover, distinctive in 


color, your price list is not likely to be 
mislaid or thrown away in your cus- 
, tomer’s office. 


Another reason for your use of 
Hammermill Cover is its moderate 
price. Ask your printer to show you 
samples, or write Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 
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For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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sistence, 1 per cent of knowledge 
of how business is done and why 
money is expended for advertis- 
You have got to be diplo- 
matic and a salesman yourself to 
turn down successfully such a 
solicitor. 

Then there is the earnest, clear- 
eyed young cub on his first round 
of calls. He’s full of enthusiasm, 
he has a good quantity of general 
facts about his paper and its field, 
he frankly tells you he knows noth- 
ing about your product or your 
problems, but he feels sure his 
paper will serve you well. You 
turn him down with real regret 
or you sign up with him with a 
pleasurable warmth because you 
are glad to lend a friendly hand 
to a young neophyte who is en- 
tering that great brotherhood of 
salesmen. He thanks you too 
fervently, but you visualize what 
your contract means to him and 
you are glad you can make him 
so happy. 

I took unfair advantage of a 
sdlicitor once. He had never 
called upon us, but his paper had 
come to our attention, and after 
investigation we decided to use it. 
So I sent for Mr. Man, and with- 
out giving him a chance to tell 
his story, gave him a_ worth- 
while contract. It knocked him 
speechless, and he has not yet 
come down to earth in a year and 
a half. He comes in to see me 
now and then, policy calls, but 
he never says anything about his 
paper. He seems to feel that I 
know’ more about it than he does 
and to fear that something- he 
might say about the paper would 
break the magic spell and lose the 
business for him. I’ll never treat 
aman that way again; it’s not 





fair. If I have a contract ready 
to give, I'll let him work for it; 
then when he gets it he will find 
teal satisfaction in having suc- 
cessfully sold his product. 


“KNOCKING” SELDOM TURNS OUT 
AS DESIRED 


And now I come to a serious 
matter of which some space sellers 
of every class of mediums are 
guilty. Knocking the other papers 
in their own field, knocking other 
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classes of papers,. knocking other 
forms ‘of advertising. There are 
enough attacks upon the fair name 
of advertising from misinformed 
politicians and others. Why can- 
not we who are closer to adver- 
tising guard ourselves’ so that in 
our zeal to sell one form of ad- 
vertising we will not try to throw 
discredit on other classes? 

Is this important; -is it as seri- 
ous as I seem to indicate? Listen 
for a week to the conversations in 
my office and you will realize its 
full. seriousness. Just jot down 
whateyer you hear for or against 
any form of advertising. 

On Monday you'll hear a édlici- 
tor for a national medium say that 
the trade papers afford only a 
slow, picayune method of nibbling 
at a great big sales market. On 
Tuesday the seller of outdoor ad- 
vertising space says that the mod- 
ern man does not have time to 
read the hundreds of magazines 
and trade papers, but that he must 
walk or ride through the streets, 
and that a few potent, peppy, 
phrases about your product spread 
about the landscape will make an 
impression upon the public con- 
sciousness, etc. On Wednesday a 
newspaper man says that as news- 
papers are read from page one to 
page last, your advertisement can- 
not be overlooked as it may be 
if buried in the many pages of 
advertising .that the magazines 
carry. On Thursday the trade- 
paper man weeps with you (he 
weeps alone if you won't weep) 
because of your wasteful extrava- 
gance in advertising to five million 
readers when your product can be 
bought (so he says) by two hun- 
dred thousand at the most. And 
on Friday the moving picture pub- 
licity man tells you that the others 
are all wrong, that people “don’t 
read much any more,” but that 
they all’ go to the. movies, and 
that when they are relaxed and 
in a pleasant frame of mind: is 
the best time to inject your copy 
into their lives and into their 
pocketbooks. 

Add up. these arguments al- 
gebraically and we find that all 
advertising is right and all ad- 
vertising is wrong; if we are clear- 
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headed we do, otherwise we get 
an impression that there is some- 
thing wrong about advertising in 
general else ‘why would advertis- 
ing men,.as. most solicitors call 
themselves, «disagree? 

Advertisers, the users of space, 
not the sellers, have learned the 
effectiveness of devoting their 
copy to selling their products, 
not to unselling their competitors ! 
When. will advertising solicitors 
learn the same fundamental truth? 

Modern advertising, wrought by 
the fires of experience, is a basical- 
ly sound, undeniable force in busi- 
ness; every form of it can be used 
to advantage for some products— 
other products can only use cer- 
tain forms, but whatever form we 
sell let’s sell it on its own merits 
for the product in question and 
speak not of other forms unless 
we can say something of good 
about them. 

To the hard-boiled advertising 
manager these counter attacks 
are simply funny and a waste of 
time, but think of the effect on 
some treasurer or chairman of 
the board who doubts advertising 
and who has not determined to 
his own satisfaction its true 
worth 

For the man who roasts com- 
petitive papers in his own field 
there is more excuse, but he 
should be fair to the others and 
give credit when and where credit 
is due. When investigating a new 
field I have a favorite stunt (it’s 
an old one) for determining the 
best paper therein. I send for 
the various solicitors and casually 
ask each during our talk which 
competitive paper is next to his 
in merit. The paper that each 
man admits to be second best is 
usually the best. 

The man who sells space in a 
monthly publication tells me week- 
lies come too often to be read 
properly; the advocate of a week- 
ly says newspapers are quickly 
read and then thrown aside; the 
newspaper man claims that the 
news in weeklies and monthlies is 
stale.’ It’s a vicious circle, in- 
deed, and leads where all circles 
lead—nowhere. 

I have a favorite argument for 
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any solicitor who tries to® con- 
vince me that trade Papers are 
not read. I. say, “Do you read 
Printers’ INK?” “Yes, of course,” 
he replies. © “Well, ‘that’s your 
trade paper and mine, and we 
must give other business men 
credit for having the good sense 
to read their trade papers, too,” 
Not one of them has tried to com- 
bat that argument yet. 

This has been a one-sided at- 
tack and I shall feel it has been 
in vain if some real space sales- 
man does not take up the gauntlet 
and tell me and my fellow 
buyers our shortcomings. Sach 
an article would be helpful; let 
him hide behind anonymity if he 
will only bring out the real facts. 
I'll write the article for him if 
he’ll come in and tell me the facts 
of his side of the story. 

Being an engineer by training 
I am of a strongly analytical turn 
of mind and therefore consciously 
try to be an ideal space buyer 
from the sellers’ standpoint as 
well as from my company’s stand- 
point. I never refuse to see any 
man, I hardly ever keep them 
waiting, my office is right where 
they can see me and determine 
whether I am stalling or not, I 
don’t try to appear feverishly busy 
when they come in, I try to be 
courteous and fair. 

Let’s hear, you space sellers, 
where we on the other side of the 
desk fall down in dealing with 
you; tell us just how high or low 
we stack up as business men in 
your own private, unexpurgated 
opinions ; it will do the advertising 
fraternity i in general a lot of good. 


C. C. Kleber Joins Baumer 
Films, Inc. 


Chester C. Kleber, recently secretary 
of the aoa Levey Service Corporation, 
and formerly with the Universal Com- 
pany’s Industrial Dept., has become 
manager of distribution for the Baumer 
Films, Inc., New York. 


F. W. Baumann Joins Mil- 
waukee Agency 


Frederick W. Baumann, ion of 
Farm Implement News, Chicago, 
joined the copy staff § Kiaw-V 
ietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee “a 
vertising agency. 
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Here is a man who doesn’t de- 


plore credit in retail selling. 


Paul Davis says frankly that he 
believes in credit as a funda- 
mental proposition of good busi- 
ness, 


As President of a large retail 
business enterprise he has had 
opportunity to test his belief. 
And he has seen it work out 
satisfactorily and successfully. 
One-fifth of his entire yearly 
volume is done with credit. 

Yet he turns the money in- 
vested in book accounts four 
times each year. 

And although the volumé of 
credit sales has increased—the 
fixed investment in charge ac- 
counts has decreased. 

In the December Dry Goods 
Journal he tells of his experiences 
and his practices. 


Changing Credit from a 


“Necessary Evil” to an Asset 





To the manufacturer interested 
in selling to the progressive— 
type of merchant this is- 


thinking 
sue of the Journal will have an . 


important significance. 


It is just the typical monthly 
mie of concrete ideas and 
plans used successfully by mer- 
chants to make their business 
more profitable. 

In this issue there are more than 
25 such articles from as many dif- 
ferent states. 

Literally it is a current en- 
cyclopedia of new profitable plans 
for making business better. 

Those who read this weston 
consistently—are a high 
merchant. For hme a hi m, 
of merchant is interested in such 
information. 

The market back of this publica- 
tion is a remarkable outlet for 
meritorious merchandise. 


TRADE JOURNAL 


auiie Thade 


Trade Journal ix 


ants Moines,lowa 


HARDWARE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
FURNITURE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Branch Officer: New Yor’, Chicago, Indionapalis, Berton, Rocherter 
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—fulfillment follows the path 


of promise. 


—in technical language your 
ideas are conveyed by the 
Goldmann printer-salesman to 
the minds of men who readily 
interpret in type the ideas of 
your vision. Quality is co- 
ordinated with economy by 
those short-cuts that do not 
menace perfection. 


Frictionless efficiency— from 
discussion to delivery. 
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Milwaukee Bank Goes Out of Its 
Way to Advertise Life Insurance 


Marshall & Ilsley, Milwaukee Bankers, Do Some Interesting Pioneer 
Work in the Middle West 


By G. Dudley Ward 


OW that bank advertising has 

brought itself to the forefront 
and is likely to attract more and 
more consideration from this time 
on, especially when the great na- 
tion-wide thrift campaign gets go- 
ing, it is interesting to notice some 
mnusual pioneer work that is be- 
ing done by a bank in the Middle 
West. It is equally pleasing to 
record that these excellent efforts 
are proving a marked success. 

In a quite unpretentious but 
very effective manner the Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has for a year been leading 
the way in its part of the country 
in thrift advertising. Its adver- 
tising, under the direct guidance 
of J. H. Puelicher, president of 
the bank, has brought it wide at- 
tention and won strong support 
from other institutions, which in 
some cases have backed it to the 
extent of even full-page news- 
paper space. 

Recognizing that life insurance 
is one of the best forms of thrift, 
and that there is a close affinity 
between making deposits in a sav- 
ings bank account and paying life 
insurance premiums, the Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank decided to make life 
insurance the basis of its adver- 
tising campaign, and so solved its 
problem of what its advertising 
appeal should be. This idea of 
advertising another man’s business 
in order to increase its own was 
a spirited and ihgenious piece of 
advertising work, and it. soon 
brought results that showed that 
this bold line was a good one for 
the bank to have adopted. 

A modest start was made with 
one advertisement a month in 
local newspapers. Each piece of 
copy was a brief but striking 
recommendation of life insurance. 
The bank was brought in by the 


suggestion that meeting the pay- 
ment of the annual premium 
would be easy if a small sum was 
put into a savings. bank account 
every pay day. The “Own your 
own home” movement was also 
tied up to; life insurance, it was 
urged, would cover the mortgage 
and make the home safe “should 
anything happen to you.” 

This bank advertising was en- 
closed in a border composed of six 
2-point rules laid two points apart 
from one another and broken at 
the lower left-hand corner by a 
sketch of the handsome facade of 
the Marshall & Ilsley main of- 
fice. Here is one of the pieces of 
copy: 
POSITION 

—_—wse 


WANTED by _ educated, 
widow, entirely out of 
funds, w , aged ten and boy aged 
five. Will any kind of honorable 
work, Good housekeeper and will work 
for small wages if the children can be 
k with her. Address Box 187B. 
hat’s a grim story to the man who 
has a mother, a wife or a child depend- 
ent on him, and who neglects to pro- 
vide sufficient life insurance. 

’t allow carelessness or procras- 
tination to force your wife or depend- 
ents into earning a livelihood in this 
manner. 

A small portion of each week’s earn- 
ings deposited regularly into an interest- 
bearing Savings Account in this bank 
will soon make it possible for you to 

y the premium on the amount of 
insurance you ought to carry. 

Open your Insurance Premium Ac- 
count at this Bank to-day. 


Only a few of these advertise- 
ments had appeared when their 
effect became noticeable, and the 
insurance companies began to 
wake up to it, too. As a result, 
the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company ran a full-page 
in the Milwaukee newspapers 
headed, “What Milwaukee’s Old- 
est Bankers Say About Life In- 
surance,” and reproduced an ad- 
vertisement which the bank had 
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addressed “To Young Men,” and 
in which the copy said: 


You young men, just out of high 
school or college, starting a business or 
a professional career, need not be ad- 
vised about the necessity of saving 
money. You already know that. 

We suggest that you save for some 
definite purpose. e further suggest 
that yor first object in saving be the 
initi premium on a life insurance 
policy. 

A portion of your income d ited 
regularly in a Savings Account in this 
bank will soon amount to the sum neces- 
sary for the first premium on a Life 
Insurance Policy. 

to a Life Insurance Man about 
this to-day. 


The Old Line Life Insurance 
Company followed this example 
with an advertisement headed 
“Banks,” and giving a letter 
signed by Rupert F. Fry, the 
president, recommending the 
bank’s suggestion of starting “Life 
Insurance Premium Savings Ac- 
counts.” In all the bank adver- 
tising stress was laid on saving 
for the first premium. The effort 
was to get a start made in saving. 

With a fine sense of the right 
way to merchandise its idea, the 
Marshall & ilsley Bank promptly 
sent copies of the insurance com- 
panies’ advertisements, together 
with reproductions of its own ad- 
vertisements, to all the banks in 
Wisconsin advocating their use of 
a Similar plan, and to all the large 
insurance companies in the coun- 
try. In his lettex, Mr. Puelicher 
said: “The business of the sav- 
ings bank and the insurance com- 
pany is so closely identified with 
good citizenship that the most 
complete co-operation should be 
aimed at; first for the good of 
America, and second for the good 
of those interested in the savings 
bank or in the insurance com- 
pany.” 

ENDORSEMENT BY NEW YORK 


Several of the insurahce com- 
panies, as a result of this, sent 
special news-letters to their agents 
calling attention to the Marshall & 
Iisley advertising and urging them 
to try to get their local bankers 
to adopt a similar plan. Among 
them were the New York Life 
Insurance Company and the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 
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Company. In its letter to its 
agents the New York Life said: 

“These advertisements should 
prove of great value to you in 
soliciting life insurance, as peo- 
ple generally give careful consid- 
eration to the views of banks on 
financial matters, especially a 
well-known bank like Marshall & 
Ilsley. { 

“The banks throughout our 
country have been a strong factor 
in the promotion of thrift through 
their savings accounts depart- 
ments, through which thousands 
of people have accumulated funds 
which ctherwise they might not 
have done. Therefore, it is very 
gratifying to those of us engaged 
in the life insurance business to 
see so old and well-known a bank 
as the Matshall & Isley inserting 
advertisements in the newspapers. 
strongly pointing out the value of 
life insurance and the importance 
of everyone providing adequate 
protection for those dependent 
upon him, and at the same time 
pointing out the fact that this may 
be done through a savings account 
which will provide a ready fund 
from which to meet the premium 
on a life insurance policy. There- 
fore, you will appreciate that the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank has ren- 
dered a great service to the life 
insurance business and those con- 
nected with it, besides the great 
service they have rendered the 
public in bringing their attention 
to a matter which so greatly con- 
cerns their dependent loved ones. 

“In view of the splendid action 
of the Marshall & Isley Bank in 
the above matter we hope that you 
may be able to induce your local 
bank, as well .as other banks @ 
your vicinity, to follow their good 
example.” 

Unquestionably an immense 
work can be atcomplished by 
the banks now that’ they have 
come to a full understanding of 
the power of advertising and are 
finding the ways of applying t 
The compliments of advertising 
men will readily go to the Mat 
shall & Ilsley Bank for its excel” 
lent start and for the high ability” 
it has already shown in its grasp 
of the true advertising sense. ‘ 
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—Made in Springfield, Mass. —— 
AbsorbineJ™ 


The main offices and laboratory of W. F. Young, Inc., 
manufacturers of Absorbine, Jr., are located in Spring- 
field and a large proportion of the herbs used in its 
manufacture are grown on nearby farms. 


A branch laboratory is also maintained at Montreal 
to supply the Canadian market. 














Business is good in Springfield. Merchants report record 
breaking Christmas trade and the Postmaster reports 
Christmas postal business as ahead of last year. 


There are 323 different products made in Springfield in 
the manufacture of which over 28,000 people are employed. 
Business will continue to be good. 


Cover Spring field, Mass., and its rich suburban territory al one cost. Use the 


Springfield Republican 
and The Daily News 


Net paid—now over 


54,000 


Marbridge + New York 


Kelly-Smith Co., Se asst Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


BOSTON OFFICE 
CARROLL J. SWAN, Manager, 44 Bromfield Street 








The Springfield Republican and The Daily News 
wishes everyone—everywhere—The Season's Best Wishes. 
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A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR, INDEED! 


It will be a Happy New Year indeed for the adver- 
tiser who decides to accelerate his sales during. 1921 
in the productive territory of North Louisiana, East 
Texas and Southern Arkansas through the medium 
of The Shreveport Times. Decision is all that’s 
needed! 250,000 people living within 100 miles of 
Shreveport have money—faith in advertising—and 
a multitude of needs to be supplied. The product 
that’s known is the product they buy! 


One Paper Does 
the Work! 


The Shreveport Times absolutely dominates the ter- 
ritory of which Shreveport is the metropolis and 
trade center—a rich and progressive territory, 
blessed by Nature with opulent resources and its 
people with the energy to develop them. 


20,500 daily, 29,000 Sunday, guaranteed net paid, 
places The Times in every worthwhile home in this 
area every day. 


The Shreveport Times 


PUBLISHED EVERY MORNING IN THE YEAR 
Robert Ewing, Publisher John D. Ewing, Associate Publisher 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Representatives in the East 


JOHN M. BRANHAM SPECIAL AGENCY 
Representatives in the West and South 
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Advertising to Airplane 
Passengers 





The Business of Aerial Transpor- 
tation Has Now Developed to the 
Point Where It May Be Profit- 
able to Consider Ways of Ad- 
yertising to Passengers—How It 
May Be Done 





NTIRELY fresh outlets for 

enterprise are becoming some- 
what rare nowadays. All likely 
ground has been gone over so 
minutely that the discovery of a 
new pasture is something of an 
event. It is this fact that lends 
interest to the quite new idea of 
advertising on airways. 

Thousands of people have this 
summer passed by way of the air 
between London and the Conti- 
nent, and there will be many thou- 
sands more during this next year. 
Traffic is expected, in fact, to be 
quite trebled in .volume. These 
air travelers are People to whom 

ime is money,” people of dis- 
(rimination, people to whom the 
shrewd advertiser would naturally 
tun. And as the “air age” we 
are now entering is likely also to 
be an age in which an even greater 
tse is made of skilful advertising, 
any scheme which can, so to say, 
bring these two great ideas to- 
gether will very clearly merit at- 
tention. 


LOCATION OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


If one wants to advertise on an 
airway, where is the oro 
ment to be placed? It is clear 
that it cannot be put just any- 
where one likes. There is the 
tase already of one very enter- 
prising but rather too precipitate 
concern which not long ago went 
to the trouble of painting a strik- 
ing word on the roof of a build- 
ing at one of the air ports. The 
company was much annoyed when 
the flying authorities stepped in 
and politely but firmly demanded 
the sign’s removal. The reason 
for the request was simple. On 
one fringe of the landing ground, 


Times 
land. 


Trade Supplement, London, 
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in large white letters capable of 
being read high in the air, the 
name of the air port had been 
placed, and it was specially neces- 
sary that there should be no con- 
fusion or any possibility of a mis- 
take on the part of a descending 
airman as to the identity of the 
port he was approaching. It was 
thought that some foreign pilot, 
gliding down and seeing a large 
word painted on the roof of a 
building, might mistake the adver- 
tiser’s announcement for the name 
of the port and wonder where he 
was. 

One mentions such a point be- 
cause it shows that nothing must 
be done that will clash with offi- 
cial guiding signs; nor may one 
send up kites or captive balloons, 
because the cables holding them 
might be fouled by aircraft. 


VISIBILITY OF GROUND SIGNS 


So long as an advertisement 
does not conflict with traffic con- 
trol the field is very wide and 
interesting. Schemes are in hand 
already for specially designed ad- 
vertisements placed on the ground 
in the neighborhood of prominent 
air stations, while advertisers are 
also turning an eye to-those points 
on the British and French coasts 
which pilots cross over daily on 
their way to and from Paris, 
Brussels and Amsterdam, An ad- 
vertisement which attracts the at- 
tention of an air traveler as he 
passes over England on a flight 
from the Continent is obviously 
good publicity. 

While it is true that the airway 
is tied to no particular route as is 
a railway, it is equally true that 
the regular navigation of machines 
between two such cities as Paris 
and London does, as a matter of 
routine, bring craft daily over al- 
most identically the same tract of 
country. It is therefore perfectly 
feasible to take a map and say that 
if an advertisement is placed in a 
certain spot it will be on the line 
of air traffic. 

It might be thought, perhaps, 
that airplanes fly so high that any 
ground advertisement would be 
rather a doubtful investment meas- 
ured by the number of persons in 
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the air who would actually catch 
sight of it, but from the normal 
cruising height of a Continental 
passenger airplane it should be 
perfectly easy to see and read a 
ground sign which is sufficiently 
large and has been designed to 
serve its specific purpose. Ad- 
vertising position not far from air 
ports will no doubt be most sought 
after, because the altitude of ma- 
chines will be reduced while they 
are ascending or when preparing 
to alight. 


THE NEED FOR BREVITY 


The aerial advertiser must tell 
his story in a very few words. 
One word, or perhaps two or 
three, will be all he can allow 
himself. Abroad, and more espe- 
cially in America, the idea of 
aerial advertising is already at- 
tracting a good deal of attention. 
In New York, for example, there 
is at least one organization which 
specializes in this work. Over 
here, however, the advertiser has 
to remember that the air authori- 
ties, while quite sympathetic to- 
ward anything that is harmless, 
are at the same time exercising 
a very rigid and necessary super- 
vision. 

Another new field for business 
men who advertise will come 
when we have flying by night. 
This, as a matter of fact, will be 
the next important stage on the 
European airway system. Here 
again, of course, the advertiser 
will need to conform with the 
wishes of the authorities in re- 
gard to preventing his sign from 
clashing with any purely naviga- 
tion light; but there should be no 
difficulty if common sense is used. 
There will be whole stretches of 
country, both here and abroad, 
over which aircraft will be pass- 
ing in increasing, numbers, and on 
which the advertiser will be able 
to place some illuminated sign so 
devised as to rivet the roving gaze 
of night travelers by air. 


ADVERTISING ON AIRCRAFT 


Apart from announcements on 
the earth on which voyagers look 
down from the air, there is the 
question of having an advertise- 
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ment on an aircraft in flight 0 
that those who remain on the 


earth may see and read it as the - 


machine passes overhead. Here, 
at present, the smallness of com. 
mercial airplanes in use. intro- 
duces a factor which is 
rarily adverse. There is the point, 
furthermore, that the registration 
number has to be displayed promi- 
nently on each machine, which 
leaves less scope for advertising 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Where a field should lie, how- 
ever, is in connection with large 
commercial airships. There will 
be ample space on their big hulls 
for advertising, and it may be 
assumed that companies operating 
them would not be adverse to ob- 
taining revenue in this way, al- 
ways granted that the advertise- 
ments are in good taste and placed 
on the hull with an eye to avoid- 
ing the incongruous. 


Join Husband & Thomas 


John Coleman, Jr., and Maurice H. 
Meedham have become associated with 
the advertising agency of Husband & 
Thomas Co., Inc., Chicago. Mr. Meed 
ham was formerly advertising and sales 
manager of the MacWhyte Company, of 
Kenosha, Wis. 








New Account with Greig & 
Ward 


Greig & Ward, Inc., Chicago, has se 
cured the advertising account of the Hi- 
San Mfg. Co., of that city, manufac 
turer of “Bozo,” a kitchen cleaner, A 
national newspaper campaign will be 
started early in the spring. 


J. P. Garvey Joins Cleveland 
Agency 
J. P. Garvey has joined the Nichols- 
Moore company, advertising agency. 
Cleveland. r. Garvey was formerly 
with. Procter & Collier Co., Inc., Cin 
cinnati. 


A. M. May with Cincinnati 








Printers 
Alfred M. May has been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales manager of & 


Kreidler, printers, Cincinnati. Mr. 
is secretary of the Cincinnati Ad Club. 





New Chicago Agency 


Leon Barrett, formerly vice-president 
and guneret manager of wards, 
Inc., Chicago, has established an adver: 


tising agency in Chicago. 
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Quality plus Quantity 


Men and women instinctively seek a news- 
paper whose contents appeal to their tastes— 
a newspaper like themselves in their individual 
training, their educational, their social, their 
financial achievements or aspirations. 


_ From first page to last page—through its 
pages devoted to city news, national news, 
cabled news, editorials, society, financial and 
shipping news, The New York Herald is edited 
to suit the desires of the intelligent and dis- 
criminating; to satisfy the educated man and 
woman, the business man, those socially promi- 
nent, the investor, those in the professions and 
those who desire the good things of life and are 
able to gratify their desires. 


The distinguishing difference between The 
New York Herald and some newspapers claim- 
ing a quality circulation is that The Herald is so 
complete a newspaper of the better kind that it 
has attracted “quality circulation in quantity.” 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
Over 200,000 Circulation—Daily or Sunday 
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Along the 
Road to” 


Ruskin 


dward Hugill is an advertising advisor who pub- 

licizes the products of the state of. Washington, 

where the atmosphere of appreciation is.breathed with 
the Pacific breezes. 


I deeply prize a letter from Mr. Hugill in which he says: 


“As a student and lover of Ruskin may I say that 
your writings, tho commercial, embody much of 
the spirit and ideals of that great man as ex- 
pressed in much of his work.” 


JAMES WALLEN 


“Persuasive 
Advertising Copy 


* J. JAY FULLER STUDY: 
EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATE EAST AURORA * N’ Y 
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How Shall Dealer Helps Be 
Distributed? 






Plan of Benjamin Two-Way Plug Backs the Sales Force Instead of Using 
It as a Crutch 


By Donald Kirkland 


N advertising manager with 

whom the writer recently 
talked complained bitterly that he 
was unable te get proper co- 
operation from the sales force in 
distributing the excellent dealer 
helps which he turned out in such 
yast quantities and of which he 
was so tremendously proud. 
“They are fine helps,” he said, 
“for the salesman as well as the 
dealer; but they won’t take the 
time to place them. They have so 
many things to sell, they say, that 
it is all they can do to go over the 
full line of merchandise. Oh, if 
the salesmen would only _ co- 
operate with the advertising!” 

Here was one of those common 
cases of lack of co-ordination be- 
tween sales and advertising. Un- 
fortunately the advertising man- 
ager did not appreciate the view- 
point of the salesman. He was 
expecting the sales force to do 
all the co-ordinating, when the 
teal trouble was that the adver- 
tising did not co-ordinate suffici- 
ently with the sales. 

Any advertising scheme must 
take into consideration the condi- 
tions existing in the sales end. 
Where a salesman handles a di- 
versified line of products, his at- 
tention to advertising helps must 
of necessity be more or less 
casual. He is in- much the same 
position as the jobber’s salesman 
who devotes his efforts to getting 
orders that mean direct sales and 
commissions and whose interest 
is divided among numerous lines. 
At most his advertising effort may 
be an off-hand statement: “Oh, 
yes, and I’ll send you some adver- 
tising stuff with that.” 

Under such circumstances the 
dealer-help end of the business 
cannot use the sales force as a 
crutch. In fact, the usual situa- 


tion must be reversed; it must 
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stand on its own feet and become 
a reinforcement to the sales end. 
Independent means must be de- 
vised to get adequate dealer help 
distribution. It may be necessary 
to put on a special crew of dis- 
play men. Or it may be done by 
a consistent plan of direct mail 
dealer work. 


THE PROBLEM AND HOW IT IS SOLD 


It is the latter plan that is used 
by the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company for getting 
widespread use of dealer-help 
material in the marketing of its 
highly advertised Two-Way Plug. 
The problem, as stated by P. A. 
Powers, advertising manager of 
the concern, is this: 

“The Two-Way Plug is the 
only device we make for use of 
the individual in the home; all of 
our other products are industrial 
—lighting equipment for com- 
mercial plants, wiring . devices, 
marine lighting and _ signal- 
ing apparatus, panel boards and 
cabinets, and many other kinds of 
electrical equipment. We sell al- 
together through the electrical 
jobber; at the same time our men 
must call constantly on the dealer 
and dealer-contractor, and for that 
matter on the architect, engineer 
and industrial plant itself, in fur- 
thering the sale of our lighting 
fixtures and equipment. Our 
salesmen are of necessity all 
technically trained and most of 
their time and attention must be 
given to technical explanations of 
the kind, quality and amount of 
service which each of our prod- 
ucts produces. And while our 
salesmen put in constant effort in 
merchandising our advertising to 
the jobber and contractor-dealer, 
we cannot expect them to devote 
too much time to selling our ad- 
vertising efforts.” 
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CLARK W. 
BROWN 


is nowa member of 
this organization 


Mr. Brown brings 
to our staff of coun- 
selors a practical ex- 
perience gained at 
the drawing board, 
which makes him 
|} especially well 
equipped to render 
expert cooperation 
with our clients in 
planning their illus- 
trative advertising. 


And our. personnel 
is so carefully chosen 
that individual abil- 
ity is shared collec- 


tively. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counselors in Art 
246 Fifth Avenue 
N. Y. City 
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Here is a_ recognition of 4 
selling condition as it exists, 
stead of bewailing the fact 
the sales force does not 
enough attention to sellin 
vertising matter, the di 
which stand in the way of 
so doing are realized and 
taken to handle the situation 
another way. Co-ordination” 
sales and advertising are 
ideally carried ‘out; and when 
vertising fails to produce it 
good question to ask wh 
was not due to failure of the 
vertising plans to take into ¢on- 
sideration the scope, ability and 
capacity of the sales organization. 

A case in point is that of a heat- 
ing appliance for which an ex- 
tensive circularization campaign 
was conducted, which campaign 
bought many inquiries that died 
a natural death—because, alas, 
they were not followed up by the 
sales force due to the fact that 
most of them were from points 
far removed from the respective 
centres of the salesmen’s efforts. 
The traveling expense and the 
possible size of the sale did not 
justify them in going after the 
business. It was.a case of lack of 
co-ordination on the part of the 
advertising department, which 
should have first studied the selling 
situation and so planned the cir- 
cularizing that replies might come 
from territories easily reached. 
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DEALER. HELPS BY MAIL 


In the case of the Benjamin 
Two-Way Plug the advertising 
department is doing its share of 
the co-ordinating by taking into 
consideration the physical limita- 
tions of the sales force in the 
selling of advertising helps and is 
getting the results independently 
through a system of continuous 
broadside hammering on 
dealer. 

“Our dealer-help selling pro- 
gramme this year,” says f. 
Powers, “calls for six general 
mailings going to electrical job) 
bers, contractor-dealers, central 
stations, etc. In those gen 
mailings our whole advertising 
programme is set forth with offer- 
ings of specific helps.” These ex- 
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Not a lens, but a com- 
plete lighting unit which 
fits the standard head- 
light casings on your car. 
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Chasing 
a Bugaboo 


VER since the modern 

motor car supplanted 
the horseless carriage, 
GLARE has been the 
motorist’s bugaboo. 
The Alvo Four Range Light is now 
chasing this bugaboo off the road. 
For the Alvo not only abolishes glare, 
but it does so without dimming. 
If you would enjoy a new sense of 
comfort and security when driving 
at night, install a set of these head- 
lights on your car. 


Weare entrusted with the pleasant- 
task of telling the motoring world 
about the Alvo Light. If you haven't 
seen any of this advertising, you will. 
And when you do, please remem- 
ber that the Alvo Four Range Light, 
like every truly great development, 
is even better than its advertising. 


Tue Fiweriry ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Maxton R, Davies, President 
CLEVELAND 
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Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 





Precovwoent aor soe ao aw ms 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 
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LOUIS DEJONGE «& CO. 


New York City 
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plain the proposition to the dealer 
much more thoroughly than the 
salesman can; and the plan has 
the further advantage that each 
dealer goes to some effort to re- 
quest the helps before he receives 
them, instead of having them 
forced upon him, or having him 
assent to the salesman’s sugges- 
tion as the easiest way of closing 
the discussion. 

Now broadsides offering dealer- 
helps are not a brand new idea; 
but it must be noted that the es- 
sence of the Benjamin plan is a 
continuous campaign of selling 
these features of the advertising. 
It differs, too, in that they do not 
attempt to sell the dealer at each 
approach the complete dealer-help 
outfit. Each broadside specializes 
upon individual features or com- 
bination of features. Each time 
he is approached from some fresh 
angle. If a single broadside does 
not sell him, the following ones 
probably will. It is a complete, 
independent selling campaign, de- 
yoted to just one thought—getting 
the dealer to order and use adver- 
tising helps. Really, isn’t that bet- 
ter than pep and ginger letters on 
the value of dealer helps to a lot 
of hard-pushed salesmen who 
have a hundred and one other 
things in their minds? Isn't it 
the real solution of the difficulty 
in businesses where distribution 
seems hard to get, and where, per- 
haps, a limited use is viewed with 
settled hopeless resignation in the 
thought that “we can’t get the 
dealer to use more of the stuff”? 

But let us take a look at these 
dealer-helps, and inspect more 
specifically the manner of present- 
ing them; because these two fac- 
tors have an important bearing on 
the affair. The Benjamin plan 
does get distribution and use of 
the material; but it is wun- 
doubtedly true that with many 
concerns it would fail. Even a 
good salesman will fail to sell a 
poor product, and many dealer- 
help offers are poor selling propo- 
Sitioris. because, like a poor quality 
product, they do not show ade- 
quate value to the buyer. This 
Statement simmers down to the 
axiom that dealer-helps must help 
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A DREAM 
CAME TRUE 


Our service is the space 
buyer’s realization of his 
fondest dream of the past. 
It displaces individual rate 
and data files. It answers 
within ten seconds over 
a million questions about 
circulation analysis, 
mechanical requirements, 
detailed advertising rates 
covering more than 6,000 
publications. 


Save for yourself hun- 
dreds of hours a year. 


The wonderful accessi- 
bility of all information.in 
our service induces greater 
efficiency in making out 
schedules, preparing com- 
parisons, and doing con- 
structive analysis. 


Service is revised month- 
ly. It is used and endorsed 
by practically 100% of the 
advertising profession. 


Copy on Approval 


Drop us a line and a cur- 
rent copy will be sent to you 
on 10 days’ approval. Judge 
for yourself. Seeing is be- 


304 Saturday Night Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
References: 

Any Advertising Agency 

National Advertiser 
Publisher or Publishers’ 
Representative 
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A Distinctive, 
Original 
Package 

Pays! 

Why? Well, does not bet- 


ter window-dressing or 
better finishing on any 
merchandise pay? 


The reason is obvious. A 
carefully planned, attrac- 
tively designed package 
helps reflect the quality of 
your products; helps to- 
ward better seeing and, of 
course, better seeing means 
better selling. 


Whatever it is—label, box- 
top, folder; booklet, hang- 
er or counter design — 
lithography will do much 
for better selling. 


The Karle Lithographic 
Co. will be pleased to co- 
operate with you in devel- 
oping forceful, sales-pro- 
ducing ideas that are dis- 
tinctively original. 

One of our branch managers 
or representatives will gladly 
call and help you in any 
matter pertaining to lithog- 
raphy. 


KARLE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC. CO. 


Offices and Plant 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
512 Fifth Ave. 7 Water St. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
130 N. Wells St. Ry. Exchange Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
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the dealer. This the Benjamin 
helps do in larger measure than js 
usual. 

Helping the dealer starts way 
back with the general advertising, 
Benjamin Two-Way Plugs receive 
extensive publicity, being adver- 
tised in no less than twenty-six 
general periodicals. Now, ev 
advertisement, while directly sel 
ing plugs, indirectly sells other 
electrical equipment for the dealer. 
“We find,” says Mr. Powers, “that 
the very best way to merchandise 
and sell the plug idea is to point 
out the ease with which the pur- 
chaser can operate his electric 
iron, washing machine, fan, ete, 
and at the same time be pérmitted 
to retain his light right where he 
needs it.” 

This ‘idea is carried out right 
through in the display and adver- 
tising material. Just for example 
an envelope enclosure which is 
furnished is literally full of illus- 
trations showing the Two-Way 
Plug used with a variety of electri- 
cal appliances, in the home, in the 
office, in the factory, everywhere. 
The illustrations naturally suggest 
the use of such equipment as well 
as plugs. ' 


AN 


In suggested window dist 
which are illustrated in one of 
dealer broadsides, the plug is 
again coupled with on of 
other electrical products. They do 
not ask the dealer to fill his win- 
dow with Two-Way Plugs to the 
exclusion of everything else; they 
show him how to use the plug as 
a medium for making other sales 
in addition to direct sales of the 
article itself. 

Take another instance—a price 
tag—which Mr. Powers says i§ 
the most popular help the com- 
pany has ever issued. This is for 
the use of the dealers in displaying 
other merchandise. One side is 
laid out to, provide space for the 
number of the article to which it 
is attached with the price, while 
on the reverse side the Two-Way 
Plug is advertised. 

Somewhat similar in conception | 
is a repair tag for use by the 
dealer-contractor to identify re- 


AID TO OTHER SALES 
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ACORN AGENCY, Inc. 
132 Nassau Street, New York 


o-Way 

Advertising Campaigns Prepared and Placed in 
All English and German-Language Publications 
CINCINNATI J 
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The Publishers of the 


KANSAS CITY 
POST 


announce 
the appointment of 


LORENZEN AND 
THOMPSON, INc. 


Effective January 1, 1921 


with offices at 
PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


19 WEST 44th STREET 


NEW YORK 


as their 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


in the 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING FIELD 








The circulation of The Kansas City Post for the month of 
November, 1920, was as follows: 

Average daily circulation .........0-ccccceeeccenee 155,289 

Average Sunday circulation .. +... 0.5.6.6 .6 eee enees 165,520 
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pair jobs. This provides a call 
check, to be torn off for the cus- 
tomer, and on the main body space 
for filling in mame, address of 
owner, and number of coupon. 
Again on the reverse side is an 
advertisement of the plug, both 
on the portion given to the cus- 
tomer and on that remaining in 
the shop. These little devices serve 
as constant reminders to the 
dealer, his employees, and his cus- 
tomers. 

The whole plan is built on the 
idea of building new business for 
the dealer instead of merely trying 
to switch it from one line of 
goods to another. It’s new busi- 
ness the dealer is after, and he 
isn’t much interested in advertis- 
ing effort that merely takes money 
out of one pocket to put it in 
another. This thought the Ben- 
jamin people keep constantly be- 
fore them in ail their advertising 
work, and it counts in large mea- 
sure for the successful results ob- 
tained. It is this, too, that enables 
them to secure use of dealer-helps 
by central stations, even when such 
stations do not sell the plug itself 
or other electrical devices. 

The broadsides themselves are 
real dealer-helps, in teaching the 
dealer merchandising ideas, A 
broadside on window displays 
opens by a talk on the value of 
using window displays. For most 
other types of business this would 
be unnecessary; but as is well 
recognized, the electrical dealer is 
only now coming to be a real mer- 
chandiser. Many of them are 
doing business somewhat like a 
plumber, more as a job man and 
contractor than as a merchant. 
Real photographs of real window 
displays actually show the dealer 
“how to do it.” 

As indicated previously in this 
article, the plan of the direct-niail 
work is each time to offer some- 
thing new. One mailing is de- 
voted solely to a four-color maga- 
zine advertisement, offering a re- 
production which it is suggested 

used as a window poster. An- 
other concentrates solely on the 
Price tickets and repair tags; 
another on newspaper advertising 
helps ; another, to be sent out about 
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Syea oye 
“PUNCH” 


{he Mast Ppmene sad BeGyential 
‘amorous Journal in the World. 


“PUNCH” 


ALMANACK 


Issued early in November each year. The 
leading and most continuously successful 
Christmas Number and Annual published 
in this country. 


“PUNCH” 


SUMMER NUMBER 

Published early in J First 
aan SL media cinber in 1920 and 
with a warm and me is now 


equal in importance to 








As an instance of the ition by high- 
class of that value, it may be 
mentioned that 


On October 1, 1918, all the available 
im the isewes of “ 
was d up for 15 months in 
advance. 

November 1, 1919, all the available 
beats issues of 
was up for 14 months in 
advance. 
1, 1920, all the a 

On June 1, 1 valighis 

was booked up for {9 months tn 
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im the regular 
] Ponce rete isn will be that 
tsaes What sbout 1922? 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement “Punch” 
10 = 
Lendon, Eng. 
“ Punch” Office October 1, 1920 
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Oakland, California 
1 Oakland, despite her rapid 
industrial growth, has been 
able to keep a labor supply 
ahead of demand. 

1A large percentage of the 
people of the United States 
look forward to living in 
California, 

{ The Oakland climate affords 
these people pleasant working 
conditions throughout the 
year, with an opportunity for 
out-of-door recreation an 
exercise. 

{ The announcement of a location of 
a new plant in this district usually 
brings hundreds of applications for 
work for men occupied in a similar 
class of work in Eastern cities. 
















You cannot 
cover Oakland 
and the East 
Bay cities 
without the 
use of the 
Oakland 
Tribune 





Office 
Buildings— . 


with space at a premium and 
the demand growing daily, the 
construction of office buildings 
is being greatly stimulated. 


Our readers, the building 
managers, are the deciding fac- 
tors in the construction of the 
new office buildings and select 
the material to be used. 


No greater market for build- 
ing materials and equipment 
than that reached by 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


Chicago 


139 N. Clark St. 
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November 1, shows the dealer how 
to go after Christmas business by 
playing up the plug as a good 
Christmas gift and the thought 
that a gift iron or toaster or 
colator should be accompanied It 
a Two-Way Plug: Thus, as at the 
three-ring circus, there’s some. 
thing doing all the time. 

The Benjamin people don’t have 
to worry about lack of co 
ordination; the sales department 
goes as far as it can and the ad. 
vertising department goes the rest 
of the way. Advertising helps 
must be sold as well as produced; 
and this case suggests that fully 
as much thought must be given to 
the plan of merchandising them 
as for the marketing of the ar- 
ticle they advertise. 





Company’s Advertising Dates 
Back to 1790 


Tue Concpon & Carpenter Co. 

_ Provipence, R. I., Dec. 9, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ We notice in the December 2 ed 
tion of Printers’ Inx a letter from 
Coigate & Co., advising that they have 
an advertisement of their company i 
their office dated January, 1817. In 
asmuch as you seem to be having a 
contest for the oldest advertisement, 
we hereby enter the list and wish to 
inform you that we have hanging in 
our office an advertisement which ap 
peared in the “United States -Chronicle, 
rinted and ublished b Bennett 

heeler in Westminister Se, Thurs 
day. June 10th, 1790,” reading as fol 
ows: 


LATELY COME TO HAND 
And Now for Sale, 


A QUANTITY OF IRON-STOCK. 


for the use of Forges, amongst which 
is a ~ 4 Proportion of Iron suitable 
for Blacksmiths’ business. Enquire of 
JOSEPH CONGDON. 

Providence, 12th of Sth Month, 1790, 

e writer of this letter is a direct 
descendant from the Joseph Congdon 
referred to in the above advertisement, 
and the business has been carried om 
continuously in the city of Providence 
since that time. If this item has any 
interest for you, we are quite willing 
to have you publish it and will be im 
terested to hear if there is any other 
concern in the United States which 
can show an older advertisement than 
the one herewith submitted. 

G. M. Concpon, 
Vice-President. 


Precisely So! 

In the window of a Boston store © 
cently was a display of flower bulbs 
with a sign reading: ‘Say it 
bulbs—they last longer.” 
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Transportation Problems 


HE successive increases in eastern freight rates 

since 1914 of 5%, 15%, 25% and 40%, and cor- 

responding advances in express rates, have figura- 
tively removed New York eastward into the Atlantic 
Ocean some 1,500 miles, as measured by the present 
carrying charges to the Middle West. 


Slow rail service has doubled and tripled the time 
in transit, making long-haul distribution economically 
impossible and consequential interest charges exces- 
sive. 


While the raw materials and markets of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Middle West and Far West have been 
further removed from the long-haul eastern manu- 
facturer, they have been drawn closer to the -short- 
haul St. Louis manufacturer. 


The relatively better transportation service enjoyed 
by St. Louis industries is a big factor in economical 
production and distribution. Nine- tenths of the rail- 
road embargoes during and since the war, so costly 
to industry, were placed because of freight jams and 
blockades in the East, where there is one-third of the 
population of the country and only 17% of the railroad 
mileage. 


A Mid-West Factory in St. Louis 


commands the advantages of short-haul and better 
service via 26 railroads at low relative charges to more 
than 60% of the country’s buying power—and real 
choice between all export routes. Mississippi River 
service at 80% of rail rates. 


The booklet “St. Louis as a Manufactur- 
ing Center” tells an interesting story. 
A letter will bring it, if addressed to 


Director New Industries Bureau 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Build Distribution by Meeting 
Dealers’ Demands for Service: 


A Hint to Manufacturers of Numerous Lines of Goods 


Pecustein Iron Works 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Keoxux, Iowa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would like to ask if you can give 
us any information regarding the sales 

icy that is usually pursued by manu- 

rs in marketing truck bodies for 
automobiles. 

We are contemplating the manufac- 
ture of a dump body which we would 
like to market through state agents. 
The body is especially suitable for con- 
tractors and coal dealers, as it is a side 
dump. : ; ‘ 

Can you give us any information re- 
garding the usual commissions to State 
agents on a commodity of this nature, 
as well as the commissions paid to the 
dealer handling them if he does not 
stock them, taking into consideration 
that the sale of these bodies will facili- 
tate the sale of his trucks? The bodies 
should sell for about $300 to the con- 
tractor, and contractors who are build- 
ing roads would use from about ten of 
these bodies up. 

If you can give us any information 
smrding the sales policy which should 
be followed out on this, we shall appre- 
ciate it very much, 

Paut T. Pscusrein, 


President. 


= VEN in good selling seasons a 
dealer’s money is tied up in 
the average truck chassis for from 
four to twelve weeks. He must 
have the right body to sell a truck. 
In fact, in the trade’s opinion, it 
is a broad question as to whether 
the truck sells the body or the 
body the truck. And because his 
own cash turnover is at stake,-the 
dealer naturally turns to the man 
who can give him quickest service 
on the complete body equipment 
necessary to put over the sale. 
The freight rate on such heavy 
merchandise prohibits wide distri- 
bution unless the manufacturer 
can effect economies that will dis- 
count these freight charges in the 
distant market. Such economies 
can only be had through thorough 
standardization. They call for 
large-scale production which few 
body-builders have cared to under- 
take. So all bodies have been 
special, and most body-selling near 
to the builder’s plant. The body- 


maker has built merely what, and 
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as, local body customers have or- 
dered. 

Here and there a few body- 
builders have reached out and 
sought sales through local truck 
factories by placing their catalogue 
material with the factory’s dealer 
agents. Some have experimented 
with warehousing a body stock at 
nearby centers, but this has usually 
proved more valuable as a credit 
than as a distribution move. The 
fact is that truck bodies (before 
the war) were a side line with 
most builders, and, even to date, 
but little attempt has been made 
to open up or establish national 
outlets for such a product. 

During the war the Government, 
in seeking out every possible 
source of vehicle bodies, immense- 
ly stimulated truck-body building. 
This productive capacity is unfilled 
to-day. Nor has the allocation of 
any trucks to highway service 
proved more than a passing source 
of sales. The truck-body builder 
needs volume and must compete 
in a wider market. The truck 
dealer, with growing chassis sales, 
demands accessible truck stocks 
and quick assembly service. Here 
is the market, but the channel to 
it is hardly accessible. True, the 
very pressure of this dealer- 
demand for service is building 
some distribution for the body- 
maker. There are three or four 
concerns whose service in furnish- 
ing proper body equipment on a 
twenty-four-hour-service basis has 
given them the position of having 
more sales contracts closed by the 
truck dealer in their offices than 
in his own. But there are not 
enough such men to furnish com- 
plete distribution. The body- 
builder will have to create other 
such distributors if he is to have 
a wide outlet for his product. 

In almost every territory the 
body-builder will find well-estab- 
lished truck distributors. These 
concerns are the most logical dis- 
tributors for his product, And 
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Do you need a man 
to handle 
Credits, Sales, and 
Advertising? 


If you need a man who is 
primarily a Credit Special- 
ist, but who adds to that 
a thorough training and 
broad experience in Sales- 
management and Adver- 
tising—a big man in every 
sense; now located in New 
‘York City and getting 
$10,000 — Address N. T., 
Box 54, Printers’ Ink. 

















Advertising 


Agency 


CONSOLIDATION 


Want to join your 
agency with another 
for purpose of econ- 
omy and other advan- 
tages? If so, write in 
strict confidence to 
F.C., Box 50, Printers’ 
Ink. 
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if he can interest such live, push. 
ing truck men, a good part of his 
selling work is accomplished. Nat. 
urally, he will have to work d- 
rectly with retail truck dealers a 
the start, in order to build up a 
volume to trade on with the dis. 
tributor prospect, and information 
secured in this phase of his selling 
work will single out the distributor 
who can best represent him ina 
given territory. 

The very character of a truck 
body will somewhat dictate dis- 
tributor-selection policy. If the 
body is highly special and appeals 
only to a few truck-buyers, the 
distributor plan may ‘not prove 
profitable. The better policy may 
be to work through those truck 
factories whose chassis proves, at 
the dealers, best to accommodate 
his ‘design. If he has a special 
trade body, such as a side-du 
his best distributor in some locali- 
ties may be a contractor’s supply 
organization or wholesale wagon 
house or other than a truck dis- 
tributor. If he builds a stake or 
farm body, he may want to make 
a territory agent of a successful 
implement distributor, particularly 
if the territory is a rich farming 
district —[Ed, Printers’ INK, 


Mail-Box Distribution 


When it comes to resourcefulness, 
the average goldbricking stock pro 
moter stands high. He is barred from 
the columns of most newspapers, { 
the length of his stay in the United 
States mails is uncertain at best. 
it ore that he is not without other 
methods to place his glittering promises 
in the hands of innocent prospects. He 
has adopted the well-known means by 
which sample yeast cakes and patent 
medicine almanacs have long been dit 
tributed—the ordinary mail box at the 
front door. The promoter’s agent goes 
from porch to porch, and, as the 
mail box is no more under Goverm 
ment supervision than the ash can im 
the rear, there seems no way to get 
the promoter except through laws 
directed specifically against fraudulent 
advertising —“Better Business News. 


Women’s Coat Account with 

Redfield Agency 
The advertising of H. Markowitz & 

Sons, New ork, manufacturers 

women’s coats, is now being han 

by the Redfield Advertising Ao 

New York. Trade papers will be 

and later national advertising will be 
in. 
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General Sales 
Executive 


Wanted 


A large New England food-product house which 
markets its products through retail grocers requires 
the services of a high-grade, seasoned sales executive. 


The product sold by this manufacturer is one 
of the most popular and widely advertised in New 
England and is one of the highest standing in its 
line. While this business is among the leaders in 
its particular industry, the sale of its product is 
largely confined to New England—but it has pos- 
sibilities of rapidly becoming a national proposition. 


The man who is wanted, therefore, is one of more 
than ordinary vision and capacity—vision to see so 
great an opportunity—the capacity to turn it into 
actual accomplishment. His personal future, both 
in remuneration and advancement to a higher place 
in the organization, will depend absolutely upon 
himself. 


He must be capable of taking full charge of the 
marketing end of the business, which includes the 
direction of the sales force; and directing the adver- 
tising. He will have at the start the assistance of 
three experienced field managers, and the co-opera- 
tion of a leading advertising agency. 


In your first letter, which will be held strictly 
confidential, we would like you to tell us all about 
yourself; including age, experience and what salary 
you would expect to receive. 


Address “G. E.,” Box 55, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Announcing the 


Annual 
Motor Show Number 


The Montreal Standard 


January 22d, 1921 
Editor's Note: The Standard 


is the only English Newspaper Montreal Motor Show 


in Montreal homes on Sunday. 


T PNA B.C. 
circulation, 90,000. January 22d to 29th 
































The Publishers of 


The Pittsburgh Post 
. and 


THE PITTSBURGH SUN 
announce the appointment of : 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
with offices at 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago © 
as their special representatives in the 
National Advertising Field 
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Industrial Cost Association In- 
terests Advertising Men 


Publishers and advertising men are 
taking an active interest in the work 
of a new organization, the Industrial 
Cost Association. This association has 
as its members officers and managers 
of industrial corporations, firms and 
trade associations. Its objects are as 
follows: : 

“To stimulate the interest of all 
manufacturers in correctly determined 


costs. 

“To standardize cost and accounting 
terminology; to establish governing 
principles; and to simplify cost ac- 
counting. 

“To educate our members in the use 
and advantages of graphic charts and 
other modern methods of cost analysis 
and control. 

“To assist members of the associa- 
tion who are identified with cost com- 
mittees of trade organizations in for- 
mulating uniform cost methods, and to 
recommend to our members the adop- 
tion of such uniform methods. 

“To provide a forum for the dis- 
cussion of cost problems and practices 
through general and local meetings; 
and to gather and disseminate news 
of interest to our members. 

“To establish a library of cost lit- 
erature, and to maintain a bureau of 
information through which members 
may he assisted in the solution of 
their individual cost problems, 

“To co-ordinate the efforts of our 
members to the end that cost produc- 
tion may be considered in its proper 
relation to the complex problems of 
industrial management.” 

Among the members of the organiza- 
tion committees of the new association 
in New York are James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Advertisin 
Agencies, and J. Van Liew Wyckoff, 
treasurer of the George Batten Com- 
pany: in Philadelphia, W. F. Ther- 

Idson, manager of the agricultural 
division of N. W. Ayer & Son; . in 
Cleveland, R. O. Eastman, of Fuller & 
Smith, and in Chicago, C. A. Tupper, 
resident of International Trade Press, 
ne. ° 
_The headquarters of the new asso- 
ciation are in Pittsburgh. A. A. Alles, 
Jr., is secretary and treasurer. 





Might Have Been a Boon to 


Mail-Order Houses 


A bill has just been introduced into 
the Philippine Territorial Senate which, 

minus a certain paragraph, would 
prove a blessing to American clothing 
mail-order houses seeking Filipino trade. 
_ This bill, if passed, will make it ob- 
ligatory for the inhabitants of the isl- 
ands to wear trousers in public under 
penalty of five years’ imprisonment. 

The paragraph, which hinders large 
mail-order sales for a number of com- 
panies, is one in which it is provided 
that the government shall buy the 
trousers at wholesale and distribute 
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Direct-by-Mail Printing 
Advertising Salesman 


We want a high-grade man 
who can initiate and sell direct- 
by-mail literature, house-organ 
service, cut-outs, window trims, 
etc. Must be a salesman rather 
than a copy-writer. Must be 
familiar with art work, engrav- 
ing processes, etc. Should know 
something of advertising and 
merchandising. No experiment- 
ers or theorists wanted. Modern 
plant in district midway between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, com- 
bined population 650,000. Splen- 
did opportunity for advance- 
ment. Communications in strict 
confidence. Address H. A. 
Blodgett, President, Brown, 
Blodgett & Sperry Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





~ UNIVERSAL ART 


EL. CONN- 


WE DO COMMERCIAL AR 
WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION | 
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CUBA JUNCTION 


IS THE CIGAR FOR THE ADVER- 
TISING MAN—AND IT COSTS 
ONLY 10 CENTS—$5 FOR 50. 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


filler Havana, Vuelta Abajo and Santa 
ne , Cuban hand- 


a day 

eck your speed a bit. a 2 ro 
letterhead and the bill will follow the 
And then will come your s! order. 


RAMON AZOGUE COMPANY 
Since 1885 


922-24 Filbert Street, 9 
Send for Descriptive Price 


He Wants To Live 
In a Small Town! 


He has been a ni 





ADDRESS, F. D. Care PRINTERS’ INK, 
833 PEOPLES BLDG., CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 





at present employed by large 
automobile concern, desires sim- 
ilar position with live, progres- 
sive manufacturer — preferably 
of Cars, Trucks or Tractors. 


I plan and prepare Advertis- 
ing Campaigns, Publicity and 


Miscellaneous Literature, in- 
cluding House Organ. Seventh 
year of present connection, pre- 
vious to which I had several 
years’ advertising agency train- 
ing. 

Spotless personal and business 
reputation. College education. 


Address “A. M.,” Box 52, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Price Advertising to the Trade 


Tue Frperity ApvertTisinc Acency 
CieveLanp, Ouro, Dec. 8, 1929, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. Russell’s article in Parinreay 
Ink of November 18 is very interest 
ing at this time. It is our opie ‘ion 
that price is a_ necessary complement 
of any really effective advertising. As 
to whether or not this is the time to 
advertise price is another question, 
The markets have not yet been stabi 
lized. When they are stabilized, we 
believe that prices should appear in 
advertisements. 

I have always advocated fearless use 
of prices, and fifteen years ago 

was handling the account of the 
Murphy Chair Company, Detroit, we 
advertised poiees to the trade consist 
ently in all our trade-paper advertise 
ments. We showed a model of the 
chair, told the story of its construc 
tion, and gave the price per dozen, 
On one particular chair I remember 
that the company received .orders for 
over 10,000 chairs beforé the sales 
men had received their photographs. 
This made the salesmen mad, Sar it 
proved conclusively to the company 
that its advertising reached the bu 

Later on I handled the advertisi 
of a sectional bookcase concern, 
by the intelligent use of prices, both 
in advertising and in the catalogue, 
we were able to increase the 
order business from dealers something 
like 75 per cent in one season. 

en I was in the stove business as 
advertising manager of the Peninsular 
Stove Company, some years ago, the 
conventional practice of quoting dis 
counts from a high list obtained. The 
discounts would sometimes be — 
and again they would be 50-10, 
perhaps another time, 60-10. Some 
manufacturers in the stove business 
would increase their lists, giving at 
other discount, and we would match 
them. We tried sending out circulars 
to the trade in which we quoted net 
prices instead of list prices. The re 
sults were immediate and exceed 
satisfactory. It took courage to b 
recedent, but the ‘Peninsular Stove 
ompany had the courage and the re 
sults justified it. 
‘ It is my opinion, founded on my 
experience, that wherever it is pot 
sible, and where your price 
you can do business easier wiht 
prices are quoted. If it makes it 
easier to do business, then it is a de 


sirable thing. 
Maxton R. Davis, 
President. 


Kinne Returns from Russia} 
Rejoins McCann 
Captain David B. Kinne has rejoined 
The H. K. McCann Company, which 
he left when commissioned in the 
United States Army in 1917. For the 
ast year he has been serving in 
Russia and Transcaucasia. 
Kinne 


was a member of the staff of 
Colonel Haskell, Allied High Commit 
sioner to Armenia. 
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= Fit forits —~ 


PURPOSE 


HE poster or window card aims 
for the passing glance, but if it 
makes its impression, it wins more 
careful scrutiny. If simply handled 
work catches this glance, it will still 
justify such scrutiny provided 
into it have been built thought and 
PROPER PRINTING 


W=EFELLCO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ooo 


























RIGHT KNOWLEDGE 
RIGHT CONDUCT 








A $10,000,000 
‘Trade-Mark 


A well-known trade-mark was recently 
valued at $10,000,000 in good-will. The 


trade-mark on 


O’FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


means just as much to us and 

LS to you. In mat-making it stands 

zee anennes , for first quality and universal 
satisfaction. 


Mede by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York. 
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To Get the Dealers 


The General Manager of one of the largest and most 
successful soap concerns in America, in an interview with 
Printers’ Ink, when asked if he had any difficulties in 


respect to dealer cooperation, said :— 


“No, we use the best argument that can possibly 
be used with the dealer—we advertise LOCALLY 
and sell the goods for him.” 


NEW ENGLAND’S 
HOME DAILIES 


have great power in the moving of merchandise of all de- 


os 


scriptions. 


They are papers of character, possessing in a 


great degree the esteem and confidence of their readers. 


These local dailies every day prove thgir worth to the 
local merchants as is instanced by the great volume of 


local advertising. 


These papers can do much for you in marketing your 


product whether a food product, a household necessity, 
wearing apparel, or a luxury. : 


Here follow fifteen of New England’s most dependable 


Home Dailies: 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. er 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now "9 000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. covurtER-crTIzEN 
Daily Circulation 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Cir. 15, 504 A. B. C.—2e ¢ 
Population 99, 148, with suburbs 128, 000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


Daily Circulation 49,692.A. B. C. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


DAILY 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Cir. Six Mos, 30,155; Mar. 31,783 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 
PAWTUCKETT, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,369 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST. 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Brenig) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60, 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B. C; Sun. 11,425 A.B, 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
EacH OF THE Newspapers heté 
named is a power in its home com 
munity. 
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A Harbinger of Increased 
Shoe Sales 


“Salesmanship, real salesmanship, has 
come into fashion again,” J. N. en, 
of The National Sales and Trading 
Company, Cleveland, says in a gen- 
eral letter sent to customers of that 
company. “The day of the ‘order taker’ 
is over,” he continues, “so get your 
feet out of the office; stop talking hard 
times; hot-feot it up the streets and 
down the alleys and byways, hustling 
for business, and you will find many 
concerns using your line of material, 
of whose very existerice you have been 
unaware. Keep your tail off the ground 
or it will be stepped on by some hus- 
tling salesman on the way to secure an 
order from one of your own customers. 

“We have the money, the credit, the 
factories, the labor, the materials, the 
brains, the initiative and we are nat- 
urally optimistic. Pessimism is a dis- 
ease and follows poor circulation, Ex- 
ercise is the best cure for it. Go out 
after the orders. Put jazz, pep, ginger 
into your efforts. Burn the crepe and 
jump on the crepe hangers with both 
feet. Wear out the shoe leather. You 
will probably get some business, and 
anyway it will help the shoe busi- 
ness. Forget the last five years and 
keep your eye on the next five and dig 
for business. If you don’t someone else 
will get it.” 


Department Store Sales 
Increase 


That good merchandise sold at the 
right price and pushed energetically will 
move from the counter with accustomed 
regularity is the deduction arrived at 


by a study of New York department 
store sales figures. These were com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the Second District. Department stores 
of New York and Brooklyn, according 
to this report, reported an increase in 
sales for October, 1920, as compared 
with October, 1919, of 1.71. For the 
rest of the State the increase in net 
sales was 15.35. The entire Second 
Federal Reserve District showed 4 gain 
in department store sales for the same 
period of 6.23. 

The same stores in New York and 
Brooklyn showed a percentage of in- 
crease in net sales from July 1, 1920, 
to October 1, 1920, over net sales dur- 
ing the same period last year of 5.24. 
In the rest of the State department 
stores, for a similar period, reported a 
gain of 19.55 over 1919 and for the 
entire Second District, 9.98. 


Foley Advertises Hotel Tray- 
more 


The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, is now handling 
the advertising for the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, ; ews- 
papers in leading cities and magazines 
are being used. 

_ Another new account for this agency 
is the Goodall Rubber Company, Inc., 
of Philadelphia. 
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How is 
business in 


PORTLAND 


Maine 
9) 


In October, 1919, Portland 
purchased $39,398,000 


In October, 1920, Portland 
purchased $45,205,000 


Nearly every advertiser uses 
with full copy the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


It is the great daily of 
Portland. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago—Detroit 


Just a reminder 
of a great city and 
two great dailies 


BRIDGEPORT 
Connecticut 


and the 


POST TELEGRAM 


Morning 





Evening 


You will gain something if you 
use these. 

You will miss something if you 
pass them up. 


Joun Giass 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. 


lL. A. Kuziw 
254 Metropolitan Tower 
New York, N. Y. 
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Surely a time at 
Make It which retailers 
an Asset buy only in 

small amount, and when the pub- 
lic, instead of buying merely be- 
cause it has too much money, ex- 
presses preferences for a product, 
should not be a time to frighten 
advertising men. The sales force 
for an advertised product to-day 
has a much more important job 
to do than acting as harbingers of 
gloom. Talk about bread lines 
and soup kitchens isn’t nearly so 
necessary as is constructive, help- 
ful talk on turnover and quick 
sales. 

Instead of telling retailers how 
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- be pointing out how much 
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bad business is in other sections 
of the country, the high calling of 
salesmanship should be d 

to better things. Instead of de 
tailing how much retailers are 
losing through the courageous and 
forward-looking policy of taking 
a loss right now so as to buy 
goods at the present low replace- 
ment value, these salesmen should 
more 
profit there is in selling a great 
number of advertised goods at a 
small margin of profit apiece, and 
talking the whole year profit, 
rather than the profit or loss on 
one sale, 

The product, in which part of 
the educational work has been 
done through the force of national 
advertising will not need the ham- 
mer and tongs type of salesman- 
ship, if the sales force is well 
trained. Friendly counsel, advice 
on the wisdom of making small 
purchases, but turning them over 
quickly through good merchandis- 
ing methods, the opportunity for 
good-will building on the part of 
the retailer, sound merchandising 
advice and unflinching faith— 
these are the things which are 
necessary at the present time, 
With common sense, courage and 
a well-informed sales force, the 
buyer’s market can be made an 
asset for advertising and adver- 
tised products rather than a lia- 
bility. 


Certain kinds of 
goods are almost 
sure to encount- 
Popular er at certain 
Fads stages of their 
career a spell of 
prejudice and unpopularity. This 
spell may occur at the very begin- 
ning, or it may come along after 
the industry has apparently be- 
come well established. In other 
cases this prejudice may be in ef- 
fect all the time, but is not felt im 
full force until expansion is at- 
tempted. : 

The umbrella industry is one 
that, to a certain extent, has beer 
made a victim of a change @ 
popular tastes. There was a time 
when the carrying of an umbrella 
was a sort of guarantee of re 


Advertising 
to Fight 
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spectability and good standing in 
the community. And then came 
a period when people didn’t want 
to be seen carrying an umbrella. 
This feeling was particularly 
prevalent among young people. It 
became a fad to go without an 
umbrella even on the stormiest 
days. This was the time that the 
raincoat began to benefit at the 
expense of the classic umbrella. 
Chewing gum was another ar- 
ticle which for some time labored 
under popular prejudice. It was 
felt that a “refined person” could 
not be seen chewihg gum, and that 
anyhow it was only a sort of con- 
fectionery for children and_ office 
boys. Printers’ INK has already 
told how the American Chicle 
Company has found means to 
combat this tendency through ad- 
yertising by suggestion. 
. The rubber and overshoe indus- 
try is still another that has had 
to take popular fads into account. 
For the last few years there has 
been noticeable a tendency, es- 
pecially among women, to avoid 
the possible marring of the effect 
of trim ankles and shapely foot- 
wear by donning rubbers. More 
or less sickness has no doubt re- 
sulted. 
The United States Rubber Com- 
pany is one manufacturer that has 
not overlooked the harm that 
could thus be done to the indus- 
try. It has overcome it by recog- 
nizing the influence that style and 
appearance have on feminine con- 
sumers. It has scored a victory 
over unpopularity, first, by chang- 
ing the construction of rubbers so 
as to make them light, shapely 
and “chic,” and second, by a wide 
advertising campaign that points 
out to women not only the dan- 
ger of wet feet, but the fact that 
stylish rubbers can be had as. well 
as stylish shoes. It also adver- 
tises the fact that a style of rub- 
ber can be obtained for every 
shape and variety of footwear. 
The wise manufacturer is he 
who is on his guard against pos- 
sible changes in popular tastes and 
prejudices. He ‘stands ready to 
combat harmful tendencies by ad- 
vertising suited to the conditions 
of the day. 
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Aaron Sapiro, a 
Too Many man who has 


Retail Stores contributed great- 

ly to the success 
of California’s famous horticul- 
tural associations, was quoted in 
Printers’ Inx not long ago as 
saying that the country had too 
many grocery stores. In San Fran- 
cisco alone, he said, there were 
1,200 groceries, or one to every 
eighty families. One good grocery 
for 600 families would be suff- 
cient. It is easy to see, therefore, 
that there is an enormous and un- 
necessary duplication. 

What Mr. Sapiro says applies to 
other kinds of stores also, but in 
no other line, perhaps, is the du- 
plication of retail establishments 
sO pronounced as it is in the 
grocery business. There are so 
many food stores in the average 
community that it is very difficult 
for any one of them to run up 
enough sales to make the business 
profitable. The amount of food 
that any community can consume 
is limited, and, since every store 
will do some business, no matter 
how inefficient it may be, it is easy 
to see that the presence of these 
stores in the locality puts almost 
insurmountable restrictions on the 
progress of the better-managed 
places. 

What can: be done about it? The 
licensing of retailers has often 
been proposed. This, however, 
would hardly be in accordance 
with American ideas. We hold 
that at least the retail business 
should be open as a free oppor- 
tunity to the man of small capital 
who wishes to engage in it. 

But just the same a man with ° 
limited means should be discour- 
aged from entering a business 
where his chances of success are 
remote. In any event he should 
be apprised of the difficulties he 
will encounter, be given some help 
in organizing his business and 
some advice as to the selection of 
a suitable location. 

The location is especially impor- 
tant. In fact, the whole thing 
hinges on it. If the location is 
not favorable, the new store has 
little chance of surviving. But 
who is going to advise as to loca- 
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tions? Obviously the individual 
manufacturer is not in a position 
to do so. The jobber who gets 
the opening order would not care 
to, because he knows if he didn’t 
take the order someone else would. 

One suggestion that has been 
made, and it looks feasible, is 
that trade associations, either man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers or retail- 
ers, should take up this work. 
They could unselfishly guide those 
seeking a retail opportunity in their 
field. There are some locations 
where a retailer hasn’t a ghost of 
a show of succeeding. Without 
some counsel a man might inno- 
cently start a business in such a 
place. The bright side of it is that 
while some localities are over- 
supplied with retailers, there are 
others where good retail stores are 
urgently needed. The associations 
could act as a location clearing 
house. They could also help dis- 
couraged retailers dispose of their 
business, 

There is nothing far-fetched 
about the idea. It is already being 
used. Butler Brothers, for one, 
have been notably successful in 
steering prospective variety mer- 
chants into good locations. 

In any event, there are always 
going to be too many retailers in 
some localities until some disin- 
terested organization begins to act 
as a location broker. Even that 
won't cure the condition entirely, 
but it will help ded¢idedly. 


A Wayto How many 


times, when the 
Conserve question comes 

Paper up as to how 
many copies of some piece of 
printed matter shall be ordered, 
does one hear some such remark 
as: “Oh, order a thousand. A 
thousand won’t cost any more 
than seven hundred.” 

What is meant is that the cost 
of the paper and the added press 
run is insignificant as compared 
with the cost of the composition, 
lock-up and make-ready. And it 
is doubtless true that the extra 
two or three or five hundred or 
thousand won’t cost much, com- 
paratively, and perhaps even ac- 
tually. 
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Printers’ INK does not com 
sel ordering any fewer copies of 
a given piece of printed matter 
than are needed or useful, but-it 
does wish to point oyt that 
often double and triple the nee 
essary number of copies are run 
off in such cases just for the lack 
of a moment’s thought or investi- 
gation as to how many are ac 
tually likely to be used. And 
every copy that is not used is 
just that much paper wasted, 
With a genuine need for paper 
conservation, would it not be a 
good idea to abandon this old 
habit of thought and accurately 
estimate the quantity, add a rea 
sonable margin for unforeseen 
needs, and place an order on that 
basis? 

Incidentally, with paper costing 
as much as it does to-day, ve 
often, if the facts are obtain 
it will be found that the extra 
hundreds or thousands of a circu- 
lar or folder or booklet really do 
cost considerable. At any rate, 
investigation is worth while 
These are times when lazy think 
ing is very likely to prove ex- 
pensive. 


See America First 


Tue Arcuison, Torpexa anp Santa Fr 
Rartway Company 

[ Torexa, Kan., Dec. 14, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Just to illustrate the fact that ad- 
vertising can popularize a point 
tourist interest, and also that railroad 
advertising has actually done so for 
some such points, would like to give 
figures for the last few years, showi 
number of persons who have visited 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona via rail. 

The Grand Canyon, as you know, 
one of the Santa Fe’s strong points of 
tourist appeal, consequently one ‘of 
their strong advertising ints. 

From January 1 to September 30, 
1920, a total of 44,008 passengers, or 
an average of 4,008 monthly, visited 
this, probably the greatest scenic won 
der in the United States. During the 
same period in 1919 the total was 
23,806; in 1918, 12,376; in 1917, 20,194, 
and in 1916, 21,095. 

You can, therefore, readily see that 
the continual effect of our advertising, 
working with the public’s realization of 
the Grand Canyon as a place of beauty, 
has increased the number of travelers 
to the Grand Canyon quite materially, 
and, of course, in 1921 we are expect 
ing to have even a larger number of 
persons visit this place of beauty. 

E. A. Mircette, 
In Charge of Advertising. 
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One way of 
spreading the gospel 


Despite the fact that almost .a billion dollars 
are spent every year for advertising, surpris- 
ingly little is known about advertising itself 
by the general public. 


And the little that is known is not due to any 
effort on the part of newspaper and magazine 
publishers to acquaint the public with the facts. 
This has been left to that uncertain agency 
which may be roughly described as living 
room gossip. . 


In order to explain the economic forces which 
operate in conjunction with printed salesman- 
ship; in order to make clear that advertising 
does not necessarily add to the cost of mer- 
chandise; in order to explain what an actual 
protection advertising is, Good Housekeeping 
is publishing each month a full-page adver- 
tisement covering these points. 


The first four advertisements have been repro- 
duced full size in “Spreading the Gospel.” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West Fortieth 8t., New York 





If you have not yet received your copy of 
“Spreading the Gospel,” please remind us 
on your letterhead. For the first two ad- 
vertisements reproduced full size, see 
Advertising and Selling, issues of December 
18 and January 1, 
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SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING ROOM 


One of the largest printing 
offices’ in the mid-west has posi- 
tion 2 for superintendent not 
over 35 years of age. Position 
requires live, energetic man with 
high-class executive ability. One 
who cannot only produce vol- 
ume in composing room but who 
can co-operate with office, press 
room, electrotype foundry and 
other branches of the trade. 
Office produces general work of 
rush nature, therefore requires 
a man who is able to organize 
his force to make short turns 
when necessary. Applicant who 
can qualify is assured position 
with a future with salary com- 
mensurate. In reply give full 
particulars. Address R. B. C., 
833 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, 
Til. 
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2 Write for latest 
f lowa circulation analysis 
CORN BELT FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Employees Give Dinner to Em 
ployers 


Upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
y meer amy A of the foundin the 
American Pulley Company, of Philadel. 
phia, the employees of the organization 
surprised the management, from the 
president down to the minor executives 

_issuing invitations to them to he 
their guests at a silver jubilee dinner, 
The invitations were issued by th 
“Workmen’s Committee.” When the 
time for speech-making arrived, the chair. 
man of this committee called three of the 
employees and handed them a beautifully 
made testimonial book which they pre 
seated ey .-¥— Charles §, 

rinley. ‘art of the greeting in 
book read: . _ © 
“We, your employees, whose name 
appear on these pages, have thought this 
twenty-fifth anniversary date a fitting oo 
casion to express to you our a 
tion of the manner in which the admin 
istration end of the business is being 
cortducted. 

“It is a great satisfaction to us to be 
associated with men in whose busines 
jodgment and friendship we have th 
ullest confidence. 

“It is a pleasure to pledge to you our 
continued co-operation, support 
loyalty in aqeiating you in the further 
upbuilding of this institution, which was 
created so many years ago.” 

Following this were the signatures of 
everyone of the 520 employees—ma 
and women. 


Litho-Paint Poster Co. Has 
New York Office 


Leo H. Fuller has been appe 
Eastern representative of the 
Paint Company, Chicago, with head 
ters at the New York office, whicl 
just been opened. 





R. F. Baldwin, who was formerly with 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com 
pany at New York, is now with the 
ton Company, Philadelphia publisher. 


Partner Wanted 


as Vice-President, in charge of Sales of 
ighly profitable product, manufactured 
under patents and copyrighted trade name. 

Remarkable distribution gained in five 

ears from Coast to Coast arom job- 

. Now sold by five thousand dealers, 
and by Woolworth, Kresge and other 
Syndicates; Sears Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, Larkin, and others. 

Good investment opportunity for Sales 
Executive seeking wider field, or ambi 
tious salesman who can qualify and bas 
saved up some money. 

Should have enough confidence in his 
ability as sales creator to start at 
thousand dollars per year, depending. o® 
his share of the profits for further com 
pensation. Address “President,” Box 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Territorial 


38 


pre = 
aries E, 
red Sales Director 
a 
‘a tae N organization of national prominence, 
— marketing a well-established line of spe- 
besten cialties through the wholesale grocer, has an 


unusual opening for a territorial sales director 
with real sales and executive ability. 


This is a big opportunity. The limits of 
remuneration and responsibility rest entirely 
with the individual. 


Only big-calibered men will be considered 
—those whose ' records show that they can 
visualize, cultivate and sell big buyers ‘and 
direct the efforts of other salesmen. 


a 
“< 


Experience in the wholesale-grocery field, 
or its equivalent, is essential. Knowledge of 
the soap industry would be especially valuable. 


ets 


Lf 


z 


A clean record as to past performances is 


an @ absolutely necessary. If you are a man who 

Poy can lead, and if you are looking for a real, 

ph job opportunity to demonstrate your ability, we 
other would be glad to hear from you in detail. 
gomery 

* Sas All communications will be treated in 
nd has strictest confidence. 

in his 

. Address, “R. A. J.,” 833 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, III. 














—— 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


[Is the man in blue jeans 51 per 
cent human? Does he like to 
read about dinosaurs, volcanoes 
and stone hatchets just like folks? 
Is the shopworker just as alive to 
the wonders of history, nature and 
science as his white-collar brother 
in the office? 

In a series of advertisements 
now running in publications de- 


artistic treatment, might have been 
taken from the works of Huxley, 
Darwin or from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, One picture portrays 
a prehistoric dinosaur casting a 
mean eye over the landscape, in 
true Natural History Museum 
form. An inset circle shows a 
planet and stars beyond, indicat- 
ing the universe, perhaps. From 
this interesting pic- 
ture the eye is led on 
into the text by the 
heading: “As old as 
time.” 

At this point the 
reader learns that: 
“Oxygen began with 
creation. Since the 
worlds were made it 
has been one of the 
essentials of life, 
Without oxygen the 
earth would be bar- 
ren and sterile. It re- 
mained for Linde to 
make it possible to ap- 


Ss OLD AS TIME 


“OXYGEN began with Creation Sance the worlds were 

made at has been one of the essentials of life Without 

oxygen the earth would be barren and sterile. 

It remained for Linde to make it possible to apply this 

marvelous gas to modern industry 

Steadily. paaunstakimgly, the great Linde organization 

has developed and fostered the oxy-acetylene process 

from its mception vati today mt is an important factor . 

an all nal progress. 

The high and steadfast purity of Linde Oxygen and a 
eficrent distmbutung system which em- 

braces 30 plants and 42 warehouses, are daily increas 

ing che value of oxygen to Amencan manufacturers. 


z 

THE LINDE AiR PropucTs Co. 
Tar Lasceet Peosoceis or Oxvees t= trax Wen 

Canmore and Casson Buypewc, 30 Exst 4200 St New Youn 


Kom Buroinc ® : . Saw Parancisco 





ply this marvelous gas 
in modern industry,” 
and so on. 

Another illustration 
depicts a magnificent 
volcano in active 
eruption, paralleled 
with a modern oxy- 
acetylene torch and 
bound up to oxygen 
tanks by the caption: 
“The heat that mould- 
ed mountains awaits 
your commands.” An- 
other shows our ab- 
original cave-man an- 
cestor discovering fire, 
Others have a similar 


INTERESTING TO ALL CLASSES OF PEOPLE 


voted to various trades and in- 
dustries the Linde Air Products 
Company is showing in a unique 
way its belief in the normalcy of 
the actual users of its oxygen 
tanks. 

The advertisements pivot about 
a series of striking illustrations 
which, except for their unusual 


story. And nowhere 
is an oxygen tank 
shown! : 
The purpose behind these ad- 
vertisements, the Schoolmaster 
learns, is not primarily to educate 
the reader, but, by associating 
oxygen as sold in tanks with the 
great forces of nature, to increase 
the user’s respect for the oxygen 
he buys and applies in his work. 
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Machine -Made 
wAdvertising 


When advertising plans and copy 
are assembled by rote like inex- 
pensive automobiles; it is not 
difficult to see their conformity 
to pattern or to recognize their 
origin. 

This organization has no standard 
formulas or inflexible conven- 
tions. Each advertising problem 
is treated as a separate entity; 


every individual. phase of the 
situation is carefully weighed 
before plans are decided on. This 
process is admittedly more trou- 
blesome and expensive, but re- 
sults justify it. 


. Write for the booklet 
“How to Judge an 
Advertising Agency” 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE - FLATIRON BLDG-175 FIFTH AVE 
PLANT-PARTOLA BLDG~ 100 WEST 21 ST 








CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest. 
pee pao Fee 
pala Th ET 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Street, New York City 


ARYSVILLE 


CALIFORNI 


—The APPEAL—the morning paper of 
largest circulation north of Sacramento 
(50 miles distant) will render a genuine, 
legitimate, helpful service to any manu- 
facturer or agency desiring intensive in- 
formation covering this profitable market. 




















BETTER PRINTING for less money 
Samples! 


5 Send for Free 
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me TXGELLENT selling and distribut- 
ing facilities offered by 
GERALDS. DOYLE, Manufacturers’ Agent 
$17 Water St., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 





_Can the members of the Chay 
picture the begoggled, grimy we. 
der or cutter who wields a wicked 
blowpipe in the murky, haze of the 
foundry reading such “high-broy” 
stuff? The sponsors for the ad- 
vertisements assure us that he 
does. Which may or may not 
prove that we are all very much 
alike from the collar up. 

* 


Recently a New York depart. 
ment store, James A. Hearn & 
Son, took an entire page in the 
newspapers to cali attention of 
Christmas shoppers to the fact 
that it had equipped its counters 
with cash registers to expedite its 
service. 

The Schoolmaster surmises that 
part of the expense of this ad- 
vertisement was borne by the cash 
register manufacturer, but whether 
it was or not, the sales results 
from such an advertisement rm 
at the bepinaing of o Chea 
season might conceivably be greaier 
than from a page of merchandise 
offerings, for it promises the Ee 
lic convenience in holiday 
ping and in the feverish days just 
before Christmas convenience 
often outweighs all other con 
siderations. 

But there is a broader phas 
which the Schoolmaster 
like to point out to the Class; 3 
phase more significant than the 
single incident. It indicates a ter 
dency in retail merchan 
the tendency to decentralize ser 
vice. ; 











Les Angeles — The largest city in the West 


134,686 


The Home Paper of Southern 
California 
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ie | BANE vou tte tno 
uct of merit requiring the guiding hand and vision- 
he Class ower of a highly-trained merchandising and adver- 
‘m expert to place it in the position you would have} ADVERTISING 
rick ft occur? AND SALES 
—an advertising department efficient in general, yet minus 
re Of the that essential i aS ‘focus upon an objective and to EXECUTIVE 

“| register a clean s-eye 
the ad. —a house organ or dealer journal failing in its efforts AVAILABLE 
that he through lack of a clean-cut, vigorous editorial policy? 
nay not IF ga el DOUBTLESS YOU CAN 
'Y much USE WHA 

I HAVE 
d --a eae sf pelt perfermenss Se be Jndlentive of i ~~ 
i soning of the hickory to withstan e¢ roughness of the 
Pe SALARY [frail ahead. " 

: $6000 —the ability to originate, plan, develop and execute defi- 
in the nite result-producing sales and advertising campaigns. 
tion of YEARLY —a knowledge of retail, mage = and manufacturing poli- 
1e fact cies, practices and ad enact les gained through personal con- 
ounters tact as head of industries. 
dite j Communications —other aggressive qualities that I shall be glad to discuss 
‘Gite its Confidential with properly interested persons. 

A. B. C., Box $3, [CHICAGO OR VICINITY PREFERRED—BUT NOT 
Printers’ Ink NECESSA 


=| FOSTAGE MAGAZINE 











Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with ion and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 

































Printing 19,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 64 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 



















Tells how to transact business by mail. How to reduce Sell- 
ing Cost. Advertising and Selling by letters, circulars, booklets, 
catalogs, Full of modern money-saving and money-making ideas. 
Invaluable to Advertising and Sales Managers. 

Single copy, 25 cents. One year—12 issues—$2.00. 
POSTAGE, 





18 East 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY 








$15. Ask f 
literature—sent free. 
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sales, advertising and 
ditions for $1,500—yet ist 
‘orDecember Bulletin 


{63 Medien Life lig, lndanapots, U.S. A. 
RICHEY DATA SERVICE 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


MONTREAI WINNIPE( 
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What Will the West 

Offer This Man? 

At present Production Manager and Art 

Director of one of the largest advertising 

agencies. Will change for good proposi- 

tion out West. Would consider adver- 

tising manager's position. Address 
“G. F.,’’ Care Printers’ Ink, 

833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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CAMPAIGNS 


with Thompson’s Personal- 
ized Letters are practical. We 
originate and produce them. 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














e 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


Whose business mostly 
is producing good 
mailing literature. 


213 W. 40th St., NewYork 


(Near Times Square) 
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No other trade pa- |) 
per reaches so many 
big distributors of f 


DRY GOODS 
and kindred lines in 
KANSAS 
and Oklahoma 
Address Topeka Office 
Circulation 4000 Weekly 


~ o MERNES + 
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Not so many years ago, and w 
to rather recently, the aim of me. 
chants was to centralize, making 
the clerk as nearly automatic 4 
possible and putting the service 
burden on an invisible system 
Change was often made in a pe 
mote office, and in some stores 
merchandise shot through the air 
in wire baskets to a central wrap 
ping counter. 

The plan had many obvious ad 
vantages. But it also had two big 
disadvantages: it slowed up se 
vice and it destroyed the feeling 
of personal service. It gave th 
small store with direct service 4 
big advantage over the big stor. 
For, after all, people do like t 
pick up an article, have it wrapped 
up right then and there, put dow 
their money and walk out with the 
bundle. 

And so of late a distinct fea 
tion seems to be taking place. The 
big stores have started to decen 
tralize their service. Bundles ar 
wrapped right behind the counter, 
and in many cases change is now 
being made by the salesperson a 
the counter. The big store & 


ROY BARNHILL, INC 

Publishers’ Representatives, N. Y. C, 
organized and represent 

Alumni Magazines Ass 
Newspapers read only by 
graduates who eubecrive a imasll 
on account of their news interest 
Roy Barnhill, Inc., is now serving 
vertisers in organized groups and 
cipal individual college publi 
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Anything You Waut To Kner 
—FOUNDED IN 189 


An organization of Practical Business Lente = 4 
formation LAbrary Comprising Millions of coma 
Records, Clippings, and Pictares— All 
Reports and Business Books P: red. 


Executive Chairmaa 
te Mi —im D.. Litt. D. 








F 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York — Baitor-in-<ld 
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~~ ™ B breaking up into a large number 
; mer § of little personal service stores 
er Not because it wants to, 


but because the public insists on 
beiter, quicker service. 













1c ae No “Fly-by-Night” Tenants 
h the air One of the large real-estate brokers of 





Philadelphia recently ran this announce- 
ment in newspapers of that city: 
“We desire publicly to announce that 







vious ad. this firm, as agents for millions of dol- 

two ki las of business property, will not rent 

a big temporary locations to jobbers or manu- 
Se1- 

> feelj “This office is daily approached by 





manufacturers and jobbers for rental of 






gave the sores for short terms for the sale of 
érvice a surplus merchandise at questionable 
ig store —§ ‘serifice’ figures. 

Tike tp “While we are desirous of renting 





every vacant property in our charge, our 
aim is “4 protect the legitimate retail 






all BrotTHeErs & FLEISHER, 































with the “Philadelphia.” 
This is getting the “fly-by-night” job- 
ct reac. - at the source and a rather sure way 
ce. The discouraging these undesirable 
ry Salen” 
decen- 
dles are egy oe 2 ane. or abvegtio 
-ounter i r for e Westinghouse Elec- 
. 1 og Mtg Co., Cincinnati. Mr. 
1S now eases was F ermacly with The West- 
rsom at inghouse Company, of Pittsburgh. 
tore. is 
America’ —~ bilo 
INCE GA S— *°engan 
Y¥.¢ Thoroughty and ae. mens by 






Over 2000 ay. Gas ot vatileg tremendous 
Dower. st GC 
handle, and a sample Sal at THE RECORD, 
for the asking. 
Eastern Office: 56 \- ae St., a Y. - oy. 
AB.C. and of the Associated i Soom. 
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OIL ADVERTISING 
Send for sample copy and rate card of 


Ronen tf AGE 
PETROLEUM AGE (Monthly 

20 West Jackson Boulevard, C 

Eastern OG 56 by 45th Street, New York 








LAUNDRIES 


are big users of 
MOTOR DELIVERY TRUCKS 
Reach them through the 


National Journal 


120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B. C. 














MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B, C. Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in Their Line. Members of the 
Papers, Inc. Address 





MILL SUPPLIES, . 
587 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


— 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 
3 power of readers is 
many millions. 
Best producer in the hotel field. 
business solicited. 


. P. BRANHAM, 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 








& | bengeg 


e 
4 


‘Telephone Vanderbi 





Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 
a in circulation and editorial pol- 
Weekly markets through paid corre- 





A, largest circulation in lumber 
field; distinctive retail feat 

the Retailer” written from the field. Adv. 
fates on request. 



















UILDER 


‘ a 





The only building magazin: devoted exclu- 
sively to permanent building materials and 
ag ® me ‘or the ** er Interest’”’ 

story, lation tatement t and rate card. 





CLARE c. HOSMER, A. |. A., Vice-Pres. 
133 _W. Washington Si., Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 


Advertising Solicitor—Unusual oppor- 
tunity for live-wire advertising sales- 
man, Apply at once to Edgar P. Young, 
Publisher, The Marine Journal, 17 State 
Street, New York. 


ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Wanted on attractive commission. 








FORD N ty 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Advertising Solicitors—Unusual oppor- 
tunities for live wire advertising sales- 
men; big commission and interest in 
business if desired. Wire or write at 
once. Motor Guide, Rochester, Ind. 


Advertising Manager 


to direct a co- ppt A ey Fe 
paign and act as t licity 
manager in the textile field. ‘Advertising 
agencies need not apply. State qualifica- 
tions and salary expected. Box 606, P. I. 


College Graduate with sales and mechan- 
ical ability. Resident of Detroit or Chi- 
cago or — to locate there. Required 
initiative, ht and ambition. Must 
travel ~# alf of time representing 
er of automobile parts and equi 
ment. Established ten years. Straight 
salary. Give full details. Box 574, P. I. 


Wanted—Artist for retouching mechani- 
cal ashjects in manufacturing plant in 
Philadelphia. Must be good letterer. We 
want a man who can take and develop 
photographs. He probably will also su- 
pervise man who operates Blueprint and 
spotecnas machines. Good opportunity 
or capable man. Give age, experience 
and salary wanted. Replies held strictly 
confidential. Box 584, Printers’ Ink. 




















CIRCULATION 
PROMOTER 


Do you want an opportunity to 
travel for a large publisher pro- 
moting newsstand sales? An in- 
teresting position is open to the 
right man who is willing to travel, 
work hard and deliver the goods. 
ifications: Magazine or 
ocwmeee road experience pre- 
erred. Age—under 30. 
fit fully, ~- experiences, 
references and salafy expected. 
Box 573, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising Aatcanh for ee Field 
If yen are young man, unmarried, 
full of “pep, - looking for a real 
tunity to y auke good, let us hear on 


von working knowledge of advertising is 
necessary. We are not looking for 3 
finished adman, but rather one in the 
making. 

We may emphasize that a fair, practical 
knowledge of “commercial art” is 
essential, Write Foreign, Box 603, P. 


e 

Copy Writer 
The man who can write good 
and sell it will find the right kind 
of a job a for him in the Ad- 
vertising Department of the Stand- 
ard and Mercury, New Bedford, 
Mass. Give experience and refer- 
ences when answering this adver- 
tisement. 





copy 





WANTED 
TECHNICAL COPY WRITER 
This agency wants an experienced tech 
nical copy writer _ Hen pe» man be 


can write high py pertaining 
machinery, valves ane Ettings, found 
and enainegsies uipment, and 
oducts, technical magazine of 
advertising matey experience preferred. 
If you think you are the man 
submit samples of your wae an and write 
us in detail regarding = eee, & experi- 
ence, references and 
Cememanientions | will be 7 ke in the 
strictest confiden 
Address: “— i. C.,” Box 568, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


The Man for This Job 
Must Be Able to Write 


For a aon, he can write, oom isa 
position and an opportunity one 
of the Middle West's ablest advertising 
agencies. A copy writer, or former news 
paper man of real ability; one who cam 
say the common thing in an uncommon 
way, and whose copy can sell as well 
as tell, will be given ye No 
twaddle-writers need apply cor a man 4 
cepted will start at hy 
earn oeg100 in 4 
must 





a have ability to 
onths, and more later on. Age 

be 35, or under. In writing, state & 

perience in detail, education and what 

you can of your personali and submit 

as many of work as 

All communications will be be held in 

confidence, 

: Address Box 575, care of Printerd 

nk, 
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; Two high-class subscription so- 
or permanent positions to cover 
States. for getticess of 
ial journals and two 
— on a salary, ex- 
bonus basis. Only producers 
vio can show from past records ability 
to luce business considered. Give 
ience and references in first 

iter. Box 582, Printers’ Ink. 


Live Woman Wanted 
ARY-STENOGRAPHER—One 
no frills, ge of horse-sense, sec- 








faarial training, ex rience in advertis- 
ishing, card systems and filing, 
* a fast and accurate worker, is 


wanted in newly organized publicity de- 
t of large steamship company. 
by letter only, ering 9 full data 
wanted, t Z., Box 

$70, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES 
PROMOTION 
MAN 


A successful manufacturing 
concern is in need of a man not 
over 28 years of age to handle 
its sales promotional work. Its 

. product is a labor-saving ap- 
pliance of great merit and 
national demand. Over 10,000 
now in use. 

The man it seeks must be an 
exceptional correspondent. But 
to qualify for this position it is 
imperative that he be able to 
write strong, selling copy and 
be versed in the mechanics of 
advertising production: layout, 
typograp hy, photo-engraving 
and printing. He will be called 
upon to play no small part in 
the planning and production ef 
direct-by-mail campaigris, the 
follow-up and genera adver- 
tising. 

This position has a future as 
big as the man who fills it 
wants to make it. The plant 
and general offices of the com- 
pany are located in a town 
of 40,000, thirty minutes from 
New York. 

In your answer state fully 
what your experience has been, 
your age, nationality and salary 
desired. 

Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 
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Bookkeeper—For trade weekly. Must 
be experienced in publishing and _pos- 
sess executive ability—give experience, 
references and salary ex Box 
597, Printers’ Ink. 





JOIN THIS 
PITTSBURGH AGENCY 
We are in need of a writer who pos- 
sesses es sense and a good 
command of forceful English—a con- 
vincing writer, not a jazz artist. He 
must understand the fundamentals of 
business, A young man is preferred, a 
feilow willing to learn and to grow into 
a big oe If you’re the man, prove 
it in one L. G. Maison Co., 
Pittsburgh tine "Bldg., ee Pa. 





National commercial organiza- 
tion will open branches in “— 
ark, Gnsee Minneapolis, Dal 
las. seek four men capable 
of dinectiog salesmen, handling 
credits, so as to get big results. 
The men we want be of 
unimpeachable reputation, able 
to furnish A-1 references and 
able to give surety bond. We 
desire to hear from men looking 
for a good present and a better 
future—men of Go, Loyalty, 
Efficiency. Will give preference 
to men able and willing to in- 
vest several thousand dollars in 
corporation — stock after thor- 
ough inve: tion, same to be 

eemable by us when men 
leave our service. 

Answer, giving age, full out- 
line of business experience, firms 
for whom you have worked, 
amount, if any, available to in- 
vest when satisfied; at least 
four commercial references. 
Will not write to nor approach 
references without your con- 
sent, but want to know the kind 
of men yo —_— yall > 
Position dari 
1921. ye 7 ies ‘hel 
confidential. Address B. 
Denham, Mgr., 1320 Main sv 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Two well-established trade 





journals for sale, together 
or tely. Reasonable 

, Prin ’ Ink, New 
York. 








An «stablished newspaper classi- 
fied business, $4,000 monthly 
gross, will entertain clearance 
proposition from recognized New 
York agency. Quick action. Box 
$98, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Solicitor 
Having New York City office, will repre- 


sent out-of-town publications, ey 
or part time. “Service,” Box 5 I. 


ADDERESSOGRAPH aaabimeers 
WANTED 


Several thousand Model B card- 
index frames, oak filing cabinets, 
metal drawefs, etc. Box 583, P. I. 


Booklets, folders, etc. Well- equipped 
concern doing such printing for New 
York concerns for many years, can take 
additional work. High clans pene 
delivery; close co-opération, 

PRESS, Washington, N. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 


Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City. 


Advertising Executives 
The Automatic Adwriter eliminates tedi- 
ous copy writing. Contains hundreds 
of headlines and descriptive paragraphs 
covering many merchandise lines. Sen 
dollar for copy to Walter, United 
Stores, Pueblo, Colo. 


Boston and New England 
Representation 
Publishers considering a change in their 
présent meth of covering this terri- 
tory will do well to get in touch with 
this successful solicitor-manager, with 
over 12 years’ experience and favorable 
acquaintance with general, trade and ex- 
port advertisers. Box 586, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—General agency experience; 
good at layouts, black-and-white and 
color sketches; desires connection with 
small agency or publication as art di- 
rector or assistant. Box 593, P. I. 


CORRESPONDENT-STENOGRAPHER 
Young man (27); wide experience, 
knowledge of advertising, wishes 
position offering future. 

Box 576, Printers’ Ink. 


PEP AND INITIATIVE—College-edu- 
cated young man, | 21; adaptable, punc- 
tual; three years’ agency experience; 

roduction, layouts, copy and sales-letter 
ooulolene $30 weekly. Box 579, P. I. 



































+] - 
—where’s my new job? 
ARTIST— ideas, meen. general design 
(except figures). en — at it. Em- 
ployed, but seek opportw 
ho’s got it? Box 577, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
capable of taking entire charge of ad- 
vertising department of manufacturing 
concern, Also capable of directing sales 
and merchandising. be present employed 
as advertising and business manager of 
Middle West daily newspaper. Not out 
of a job, but séeking location a 
opportunity for advancement. —_ 
uate, thirt @ wd veer old, iret 
eferences. g on Address 
Box 569, care st rinters’? Ink. 
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Copy Writer—Colle duate, 
tarial training, some’ edverti au 
ence, unusual creative ability, strong 


human-interest and merchand 
Opportunity. Box 600, Printery tag” ; 


BRIGHT YOUNG LADY WITH AD AD. 
VERTISING EXPERIENCE WISHES 





INK 





F b 
ABLY. BOX 592, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertising Manager—With specialized 
training and experience in. dealer-seryice 


work open for position as 
manager with large pit 
sales-promotion man coh wit producers 
of dealer-help materials. Box 601, P. 


SECRETARY (remate) IN MARKET 
FOR POSITION AS ASSISTANT To 
Busy SFE AS! SEVEN YEARS’ 
ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE, 
Cc KILROE, 


MADISON SQUARE 5064. 
Ten years’ experience in advertising, in- 


cluding mail-order, direct-mail; writing 
and editing house-organs. Capable Sales 











correspondent and executive. ows art - 


work, engraving, printing. Alexander 
Hamilton training. Seeks connection in 
Middle West. Box 580, Printers’ Ink. 


Publicity expert and advertising man, 
who has just finished two national cam- 
paigns and can show unus 

wants to connect with a commercial 
house. Experienced in magazine and 





newspaper work, and can undertake, 


editorial work on any publication. Box 
581, Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Farm Paper Publisher: 

Do you need an A-1 circulation mar 
ager, one capable of selling your ne 
lication on its merits? Past records*of 
results are .the best recommendations 
of my methods. Full particulars on 
request. Address Box 599, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE 


In a certain large city an advertising 
man who intends to locate in a 
community, preferably with a moderate 
sized manufacturer. Experience in 
cludes National Cash Register, Pierce- 
Arrow and newspaper training, but 

e is such that salary will be reason 
able. Married; Masonic; now employed. 
Exceptional opportunity. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 


ss exe TNS WITH RECORD 
SUCCESSFUL _ ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS AAA ANUARY Ist 
a eAtiee EXP IENCE IN 
EALING ALES PROB- 


WITH 
LEMS ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMEN Cc LED 











INITIATIVE AND RESOURC 
NESS. A PRODUCER OF BUSINESS 
AND A THOROUGH ee 


ADDRESS BO2' _ 589, PRINTE! 
INK, NEW YOR. 
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SALES AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER offers you character, training, 
judgment, enthusiasm. Expert as cor- 
respondent and creator of literature that 
sells. I train men to sell, and get dealer 
co-operation. Salary $4,800 or more. 
Box 578, Printers’ Ink. 


Association Secretary Manager 
With wide experience in handling litho- 
graphic, printing, bookbinding and en- 
graving problems with one of the most 
successful employers’ organizations in 
America, would be interested in an op- 

rtunity to take up similar work in 

iddle West or South. Would consider 
managership of nial = | plant. Ad- 
dress Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 


IN NEW ENGLAND 
Experienced publishers’ representative, 
located in heart of New England, wants 
to take on after January Ist one or 
two good A. B. C. papers. Not ad- 
verse to covering New York City and 
State, where he has an established ac- 
quaintance. ¥ P 

References furnished, showing experi- 
ence in selling merchandise, advertising 
agency work, etc. Box 591, P. L. 


Copy That Pulls 


I am more than a mere copy writer 
and layout man. I have proven that 
my original and sound ideas produce 
sales. Have several years’ experience 
with agencies, department store and 
manufacturing. Age 30. Moderate 
salary. diately availabl Box 
595, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and Service Man 

















Sane, well-balanced young copy man, * 


experienced on ational accounts in 
large and small agencies, finds himself 
in a blind alley. ants place in some 
New York agency where he can grow. 
A student of his job, a thorough copy 
analyst and critic, a writer of sane, 
forceful selling copy. Can produce 
the J. Walter Secnsem style of copy. 
Experienced in many lin rom auto- 
motive products to foods and “women’s 
stuff.” A good technical man. res- 
od salary $100. Box 596, Printers’ 
nk. 


——— Advertising Executive-—— 
of Unusual Experience 
—available for manufacturer or 
agency in Middle West. An execu- 
tive who can reach down into every 
phase of sales activity: trade re- 
search, field investigation, working 
out complete advertising campaign, 
merchandising it to the sales organi- 
zation, and other factors in the 
proper functioning of a campaign. 

y experience ranges from copy 
and plan man to advertising man- 
ager; at present account executive 
and solicitor with prominent agency. 
A broad-visioned merchandiser whose 
experience, indgment, optimism and 
enthusiasm will prove a factor in 





any agency or magufacturer’s organi- 
zation. Salary $5,000. Address Er. 
W. M.,” 2348 Warren Ave., Chicago. 
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Young man, 25, college education, va- 
ried business experience—sales promo- 
tion, selling and head of advertising de- 
partment of large publishing concern 
—handling all details, copy writing, 
layout, printing—wishes position in ad. 
vertising department of company where 
future is good. Prefers position where 
he can get some selling experience also. 
Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Young married man, thoroughly experi- 
enced in all phases of Sales and Mer- 
chandising work. Capable correspondent 
and a complete understanding of sales- 
men. Can plan and direct various Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion campaigns 
essential to -succe: marketing. 


. Com- 
plete un sratenging of office records. 
Address be e Printers’ a 

Editorial Executive 
; (Now Available) 
Desires position with trade or class 








qourat, Long experience on_ estab- 
ished fore’ and domestic trade pub- 
lications. amiliar with editing, print- 


ing and publishing. Severing present 
editorial connection. Highest references. 
Box 590, Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Use This Man? 


He has had six years’ successful experi- 
ence in sales promotion and advertisi: 
work, and is now seeking position wi 
ter eetuniy to develop. Knows 
Setails advertising department thor- 
oughly—also how to write letters that 
get business. Coll graduate; 29 
understands shorthand and typewrising. 
Available January ist. Box 594, P. I. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 











Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. 


New York 
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succeed, try, 
again. 


An old maxim 


repetition is the 
note to success. 





[ Jhos qusa 


Harrison and Loomis Sts. 
CHICAGO 








If at first you don’t 


fry 


and 


boiled down it means 


key- 


Repetition is one of 
the features of Out- 
door Advertising. 





Ga 


Broadway at 25th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Business -Is Better 
In Chicago 


A recent Babson Bulletin stated: 


“MANY CITIES. SHOW 
GOOD BUSINESS... In the 
midst of so much dull business 
and so many gloomy forecasts, 


clients should not overlook the _. 
fact that there are a numberof © 


cities in which business is_rela- 
tively good. This will always be 
true, even when _ conditions 
throughout the country @s a4 
whole are at their worst.” 


One of the cities where business depres- 


sion has been and is at’a minimum ‘is 
Chicago. 


A barometer of Chicago business is found 
in the enormous volume of local adver- 
tising. On Sunday, December 5, The 
Chicago Tribune printed 604 columns 
of display copy, the largest volume ever 
run in a single day without special edi- 
tion features. 


The Chicago Cribmune 


Write for 1920 BOOK OF FACTS 
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